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Wuo would envy the Tories the gratification of reading the 
accounts from the West of England this week? Their sinister 
prophecies respecting the Bristol dinner to Lord JoHn RussEiu 
are well remembered. It was sedulously asserted in the Tory jour- 
nals that subscriptions to purchase a piece of plate to be presented 
to Lord Jonn could not be raised to the required amount; and 
that tickets forthe dinner were a drug in the market. The events 
of Tuesday last gave the lie to these fabrications. The testimo- 
nial bought by the small contributions of several thousand Re- 
formers was a splendid and beautiful piece of workmanship; and 
the largest room in Bristol could not hold the applicants for 
tickets, which were sold: at a premium. Moreover, Lord Joun 
RussELu’s speech was eminently successful in conciliating the 
good-will of the Liberals, while he made the falsehoods of the Tory 
defamers so clear, that we question whether even Sir Witi1am 
Fouert, with all his “contemptuous confidence” in the’ be- 
sotted ignorance of his constituents, would not shrink from re- 
peating his Exeter farrago of mendacity. Lord Joun triumph- 
antly defended his own consistency on the Irish Church 
question ; and retorted the charge of truckling toO°'ConNELL on 
the Duke of WEtiineton and Sir Rosert Peet, with spirit 
and truth. Nothing could be fairer than this: there was the 
Duke's own confession that he yielded to a superior power against 
his honest convictions; whereas Lord Joun and most of his col- 
leagues are now acting on the Church question in accordance 
with opinions entertained and avowed several years ago, as well as 
at a time when O'ConnELt was vehemently opposing the Govern- 
ment of which they were members. Yet, forsooth, they are the 4 
trucklers to O’ConnetL! The Duke, Peer, and their large 
Tory majorities, who, trembling for their places and their lives, 
passed Catholic Emancipation, are valiant statesmen, consistent 
legislators, props of Protestantism, the right sort of men to deal 
with O'ConneLL!—Why, ¢hese are the men who licked the dust 
at O'ConnELUL’s feet. 

It is hardly to be expected that Lord Jonn RussExt should be 
an advocate for Peerage Reform. We give him full credit for the 
sincerity-of his belief in the advantage of an hereditary aristo- 
cracy of Jawmakers: his birth and education must incline him 
to that opinion. Neither can he be required to disguise his senti- 
ments on this subject: but he may abstain from putting them 
forth unnecessarily, and in an offensive manner. In his reply to 
the Devonport address, we think that he indiscreetly and unne- 
cessarily pledged himself to a line of conduct which he may yet 
see reason to abandon, as he has lived to give up his old notions 
on Reform of the House of Commons. In his Bristol speech he 
avoided this error: he said enough to show that he held his own 
opinion on the question, but there was nothing in his tone or lan- 
guage at which the most earnest advocates of Responsible Go- 
vernment could take offence.’ On the whole, we think that Lord 
Joun Russet acquitted himself admirably as a Ministerial 
advocate, without impairing his claims to public confidence as 
a dvepresentative of the People and a tried friend to Liberal polities. 

Lord SeGRAVE was very anxious to retain the reputation of 

€ing a supporter of Ministers, and one of the Liberal Aristo- 
cracy: he distinctly admitted his responsibility for the due exer- 
cise'of his senatorial powers to the Nation. This was quite as 
much as could be expected from Lord SEGRAVE. 

Lord Esrineton talked a great deal of what is really little 
better than twaddle in one who professes to be a Reformer. His 
Speech amounted to a justification of the conduct of the House of 
Peers in throwing out the Irish Church Bill! His argument pro- 
ceeded on the supposition that the present House of Commons, 
elected under Pggx, truly represented the national opinions. 

rd EsrineTon ought to know that this is far from being the 
case. The majority in favour of those searching reforms which 
the Peers withhold, is neither ‘doubtfol nor small. When it is 





Said that a change in the conduct of their Lordships may be 
Latsst Epitton.] 


looked for, we gaze about in vain for symptoms of it; but we find 
abundant indications of a resolve to persevere in opposition to 
Reform. Assuredly such Reformers as Lord Esrineron will 
not bring the Peérs to their senses. 

Mr. TuHomas Moore was‘one of the lions at the Bristol dinner, 
He spoke, as usual, poetical prose, and was very complimentary 
to the grandees, whose pet he is. But Moore is shrewd, as well 
as imaginative and courtly : in metaphorical phrase he warned the 
Peerage of its tottering condition, and said that it might become a 
question whether ‘the overtopping capital of the column, however 
graceful its decoration, should not be at least lightened in its 
weight, rather than that the massive shaft itself, the stans columna 
of the public weal, should be for a moment endangered in its sta- 
bility by the too oppressive ornament.” The hearty cheers of the 
company proved that, in their opinion, the “ ornament” was “ too 
oppressive.” 

The Bristol dinner of Tuesday was followed on Wednesday by 
another at Bath. This was a more Radical demonstration than 
Lord Joun Russetvi’s. There was no hesitation as to the pro- 
priety of making the Upper Chamber elective and responsible = 
the only question’ seemed to be, whether Peers were of any use at 
all. Mr. Roesuck was for setting aside their Lordships in a very 
summary style; but Mr. Hume owned toa sort of penchant in 
favour of “ King, Lords,and Commons.” The grand speech of the 
evening, however, was that of Colonel Napier, the historian of 
the Peninsular War. It will be found almost at full length in 
subsequent columns; and will well repay perusal. The Colonel 
speaks as vigorously and heartily as he writes and fights. 


According to the accounts furnished by the Tories from Treland, 
numbers of the Established Clergy are in a state of absolute 
penury, in consequence of the non-payment of tithes. There is 
no lack of will to compel the Catholic cottier to give up his pota- 
toes and milk to the Protestant parson,—tithe processes by the 
ten thousand have been granted to the clergy: but in many dis. 
tricts the peasantry are too strong for the law. This is no new. 
state of things: the Bishops who voted against the Irish Church 
Bill knew perfectly well that its rejection would consign the 
clergy in the South and West of Ireland to extreme distress? 
They should have been prepared to relieve it; but they prefer 
doling forth pharisaical addresses and exhortations to endure 
hunger and misery with resignation. We regret the distress to 
which the clergy have been reduced in order to serve the purposes 
of a faction; but we cannot forget that, ina great majority of 
cases, taking tithe from the Irish Catholics is taking the food out 
of their children’s mouths. We have sympathy for the. clergy, 
but we pity the sufferings of the oppressed peasant also, and are 
not prepared to say that the latter should be the one to starve, 
But we question, after all, whether there is any risk of the par- 
sons starving. There.cannot surely be any such danger, while 
the income of the Irish Bishops and dignitaries of the Church, 
arising from land and houses, exceeds 200,0002. per annum. 

The Irish Privy Council has offered a reward of 1002. for the 
apprehension and bringing to justice of the persons who on the 
night of the 29th of October attacked seven houses belonging to 
Roman Catholics in the parish of Killyman, barony of Dungan- 
non, county Tyrone. In some instances the banditti, who we:e 
armed with guns and swords, contented themselves with breaking 
windows and carrying away arms and other property: but in 
other cases they maltreated the unfortunate inmates, kicking, 
stabbing, and beating them brutally. The assailants being Pro- 
testants and their victims being of the proscribed sect, the former 
were very much surprised that any notice should be taken of 
their freaks in the Orange county of Tyrone; but Lord Ca.Le- 
DON, the Lord-Lieutenant, did not think proper to wink at such 
outrages: he summoned a bench of Magistrates; informations 
were sworn against nine or ten of the ruffians; and, as we have 
stated, Lord Mutarave has offered a reward for their apprehen- 
sion. The outrage took place in the parish of the absentee 
Orange parson and agitator, the notorious MurtacH O'SULLIVAN. 

The Standard affects to be in a perfect fury at the interference 
of the Government; andstyles the proclamation an infamous one, 
because the creed of the aggrieved parties is named. This, says 
the Standard, is intended (1) as a direct provocation to the Catholics 
to retaliate upon the Protestants. There is little danger of re- 
taliation in Tyrone, which is full of armed Orangemen and Police, 
But the reason for stating that the houses attdtked belonged to 
Catholics, is evident enough. It is to let the Protestants understand 
that the Catholics are under the protection of law and government, 
and that they are not to be stabbed and robbed even in Tyrone 
with impunity. It may also have been wisely intended to check 
any schemes of retaliation on the thin Protestant population of 
the South of Ireland; by informing the Catholics that Govern-* 
ment would see to the execution of justice, 
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The Marquis of Cuannos has at length appeased the anxiety of. 
the agriculturists. At ameeting of dele i 
of Cambridge, Warwick, Bast Suffolk, 


closed his grand panatea,—which turns out to be the old remedy, 
a Committee of the House of Commons to inquire into the causes 
of agricultural distress! The repeal of the Malt-tax, Lord 
Cuanpos avowed to be out of the question; and he strongly re- 
commended that nothing should be saidabout the Currency. This 
‘was a very unpalatable suggestion to many of the deputies, who 
Were. positive.that.the alteration.of the currency had.a vast.deal to 
do with low prices. However, it was finally agreed, after much 
talking and grumbling, that petitions should be got up for a Com- 
mittee on the state of agriculture. 

Thus has burst the bubble blown this time last year by the 
Farmer's Friends. You are still to have the Malt-tax, gen- 
tlemen—still to groan under the evils of a sterl!ng currency ! 
You have the satisfaction of knowing that at the last Election 
you were laughed at, cheated, made egregious fools of, by your 
pretended Tory friends—* the Farmer’s Friends ! ” 








We scarcely remember a week so bare of foreign intelligence 
of importance, or indeed foreign news of any kind, as the present. 

From Paris we learn, that Admiral pz Rigny,a Minister with- 
out a portefeuille, died on Saturday morning ; and that it is pro- 
bable after all, that the Duke of OrLEAns will accompany the 
expedition to Algiers, 
Mr. Barton, the American Chargé d'Affaires, has left Paris, 
in consequence of the non-payment of the indemnity-money. 
This event is made the mostof by the journals; but is not really 
of much consequence. No steps have yet been taken either in 
France or America which need alarm any one for the preservation 


of peace. 


MeEnvizaBat has published a decree restoring the family of 
the gallant Rizao to its honours and pensions, and declaring that 
his daughter is under the Queen’s especial protection. This is a 
just, popular, and well-timed measure. 

A correspondent of the Morning Herald, who writes from the 
seat of war in Spain, sent a flaming account, headed “ Victory, 
victory, victory!” of the total defeat of Corpova by the Carlists 
on the 28th of October, near Vittoria, with the loss of 6000 men. 
The story seems to have been a complete fabrication. There was 
only avery trifling skirmish, in which Corpova lost about half-a- 
dozen men, killed, wounded, and missing. Not one syllable that 
comes from the Carlist quarters is to be believed. There are ru- 
mours, which are not confirmed, of a battle having been fought on 
the 3d instant. It is said that the British legion is on its march to 
join Corpvova near Vittoria. 

The Morning Chronicle suggests the propriety of making re- 
ae on the person of Don Cartos, should he fall into the 

ands of the Liberals, for any one of their troops executed in 
conformity with the Durango decree. ‘ Such a proceeding,” says 
the Chronicle, “ would check the eagerness of royal saplings 
to cut themselves off from the humanities of civilized war, and 
form an admirable precedent for the future.” It is a good sug- 
gestion ; and we should not be very sorry to hear of the first ex- 
periment on the person of the Don, or the “ murderous outlaw,” 
as he is called by the Chronicle. 


It is said that Count OrtorrF is expected at the Hague, com- 
Missioned by the Czar, to effect, if possible, some settlement of 
the Belgian question. 


Accounts have been received of the departure of Lord DurHAm, 
on the 13th of October, from Odessa for St. Petersburg. 


The King of Bavaria is about to visit his son King Orno at 
Athens, at the request of Count ARMANsPERG; who complains of 
the loss of his influence over the young King. 


The Czar has apportioned a number of estates belonging to 
Polish patriots, among sixteeen Russian Generals; whose tenure 
is to be as if hereditary and in perpetuity. 

‘* The estates,” says the Imperial ordinance, ‘ shall on no account whatever 
be parcelled in portions by succession, or be charged with any new obligations, 
or mortgaged, or alienated in any way. The right of inheritance is confined to 
all legitimate descendants professing the religion of the Greek Church ; and in 
particular, it shall always descend on the eldest child—on the sons in preference 
to the daughters. In default of a lineal heir, the inheritance is under the same 
conditions to descend on the nearest collateral branch of that family. In case of 
extinction of it, the estates shall return to the public treasury. ‘This is like- 
‘wise to take place in case no successor of that family, of the Russian nobility 
and of the Russo-Greek Church, should remain alive. The endowed have to 
bear all the costs arising from the circumstance of the grant.” 


This decree is a violation of the treaty of Vienna; but what 
cares the Autocrat for that? It may yet happen, however, that 


these Russian interlopers will be disturbed by the rightful owners 
of the confiscated property. 
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Che Metropotig:. 

Alderman Copeland was sworn in as Hord-Mayor on Saturday, with 
the usual ceremonies, On Monday, the great Ninth of November, his 
Lordship, with Mr. Winchester, the Recorder, and a civic procession, 
proceeded in state to the Court of Exchequer. The Recorder pre- 
sented the Lord Moges to the Judges, and eulogized his public and 
private character. e then paid the late Lord Mayor a similar com- 
pliment ; dwelling especially on his zeal in maintaining the ancient 
privileges and usages of the City. Lord Abinger, as Lord Chief Baron, 
congratulated Alderman Copeland on his elevation ; and then delivered 
a very eulogistic address to the ci-devant Lord Winchester; whom he 
informed that “his conduct had insured for him that popularity which 
alone had value.” Some formal business, such as the presentation of 
the accounts of the last Mayoralty, was then transacted ; and the usual 
invitation to the Judges to dine with the new Lord Mayor was given 
by the Recorder, and of course accepted. The Lord Mayor and reti-. 
nue then withdrew, and returned to the City. Winchester was hissed 
a good deal by the crowd, both in Palace Yard and in the City. In 
the evening there was a grand entertainment in the Guildhall. Among 
the distinguished guests, were Lords Melbourne, Glenelg, Denman, 
Abinger, Hardwicke, the son of Tippoo Saib, Sir John Hobhouse, 
and Mr. Spring Rice. Several speeches were delivered ; but the Lord 
Mayor’s when proposing the health of his Majesty’s Ministers, and 
Lord Melbourne’s in reply, are alone worth notice. The Lord Mayor 
said— 

He was heartily glad to see the noble lord on this occasion; and congratu~ 
lated him and his colleagues that they had now the opportunity of carrying 
into effect all those great and valuable measures of Reform in our institutions 
which the state of the country might require. He congratulated them that 
they could do so at a time when (and he spoke his own sincere opinion) 
greater prosperity never smiled upon this land. It was true that for a moment 
the agricultural interest might labour under some cloud, but he trusted that 
the energies of the farmers and the landed interest would ultimately give rise 
to that prosperity in agriculture which the manufacturing interest now enjoyed. 
He felt confident that Lord Melbourne and his colleagues would carry into 
effect all those measures that would tend to the maintenance of the Constitution 
—of King, Lords, and Commons. 

Lord Melbourne replied with characteristic caution and tact— 

** Allow me to thank you, my Lord Mayor, for the sentiments which you 
have expressed—sentiments in which I entirely concur, and which you have 
expressed so clearly and so distinctly as to render it utterly unnecessary for me 
to dilate further upon them. It is with the most lively satisfaction that we 
perfo m an act of duty in receiving the hospitality of the citizens of London, 
and in paying on our parts those proper attentions to the constituted authorities, 
and also to the whole body of this community, which, without running the risk 
of incurring the censure of exaggeration or of national vanity, we may safely 
pronounce to be the most wealthy and most flourishing, as it is undoubtedly one 
of the most ancient, commercial cities in the world. The grandeur, the 
growth, and the prosperity of empires, have, I believe, in all times taken their 
rise and flow from the energy and industry of cities; and it is not for us to for- 
get that the city in which we are now sitting was a great and commercial mart 
long before the country of England had taken that distinguished place among 
the nations of Europe which it now maintains, and which, under God’s bles- 
sing, I trust it is long destined to assert and support. The growth and pros- 
perity of cities depends in a degree upon the good fortune of their locality ; but 
still more upon the character of those who inhabit them; yet more upon good 
government; more still upon an unrestricted system of trade; still more upon 
a due, impartial, steady, and certain administration of justice ; but more than 
all, upon the energy, spirit, and zeal, the probity and integrity, of their inha- 
bitants. These have always been the characteristics of this great city. These 
characteristics I trust and confidently believe you will maintain; and not only 
maintain, but increase and improve,—that you will enlarge whatsoever is con- 
tracted, correct whatsoever is amiss; and that, by following this wise, just, and 
sound policy, you will carry this great metropolis to a pitch of opulence and 
splendour to which it has not yet arrived.” 

Two or three noisy individuals created some interruption when the 
health of Ministers was proposed ; but this only increased the ener- 
getic expression of the good-will of the company. 


Mr. Thorp, Alderman of Aldgate Ward, died on Saturday. Mr. 
Humphery, M.P. for Southwark, and Mr. Sheriff Salomons, are can- 
didates for the vacant gown; and Alderman Wood, in compliance 
with a requisition numerously signed by members of the Common 
Council, has allowed himself to be put in nomination for the Gover- 
norship of the Irish Society, which was held by the late Mr. Thorp. 

Attempts have been made, but hitherto without success, to effect a 
reconciliation between Messrs. Rotch and Winchester. Rotch is 
willing to offer something like anapology, but not such as satisfies the 
offended dignity of Winchester,—who will probably take, not a shot at, 
but the “law of him,” after all. 

The members of the Marylebone Loyal and Constitutional Associa- 
tion held a meeting on Tuesday; Colonel Stopford in the chair. 
These Tories had the assurance to boast of their success in the regis- 
tration, and to declare that they are quite sure to return two Members 
for Marylebone at the next election,—one of them we presume to be 
the polished Captain Jonas Burton. ‘They prudently abstained, how- 


ever, from publishing a statement of the number of votes they had 
secured, 


The Vice-Chancellor, on entering his Court on Thursday, stated 
that two persons, a male and female, who had been sent to Newgate 
for a contempt of Court, were, with several others imprisoned for a 
similar offence, in a state of the greatest destitution. He had ascer- 
tained this upon inquiry from Mr. Brown, the Warden of the Fleet, 
and he was much surprised at it, because, he continued— : : 

By the 7th rule of the 15th section of Sir E. Sugden’s Act, it is provided 
that one of the Masters of the Court of Chancery, to be named by the on 
should, at four specified periods in every year, visit the Fleet Prison, an heir 
amine the prisoners confined there for contempt, and report their opinion - — ; 
respective cases to the Court; when the Court might order them to | : =f 
charged, and the costs of the contempt to be paid out of the 4 ae 
He inquired of Mr. Brown, whether any of the Masters visited the ; = a 
conformity with the provisions of this Act; and he received gy y # bong 
negative. He was;quite sure this had happened entirely through in 
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ence; and he felt it his duty to mention it thus publicly, in order that for the 
future one of the Masters might visit the prison regularly, to see the state of 
it, and to ascertain the wants and condition of the prisoners‘who' were com- 
mitted there by the Court. 

[ The Times‘says; in reference to this imputed neglect of the Mas- 
ters in Chancery, that it is the duty of the Vice- Chancellor to appoint 
the visiter; and that of themselves the Masters have no power to 
act. Has Sir Lancelot Shadwell performed this duty ?] 

In the Court of King’s Bench, on Thursday, Robert Canham of 
Cambridge, against whom a verdict with 500/. penalties had been given 
for attempting to bribe the electors of that’ borough to vote for the 
Tory candidates, was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment in Cam- 
bridge gaol, for thesame offence. The first proceeding against him was 
an action for penalties,—which, however, he had not paid, as’ he went 
to prison and was discharged under the Insolvent Act: this, the 
second, was a criminal prosecution, from the consequences of which he 
has not been able to escape. 

Lord Denman was obliged to quit the bench on Wednesday, in con- 
sequence of an attack of erisypelas : he took his seat again, however, 
on Thursday, 

In the Court of Common Pleas, on Tuesday, Mr. Nutt, a Canter- 
bury gentleman, obtained a verdict against the editor of the Kentish 
Observer, for a libel published. in that paper. Mr. Nutt acted as 
Deputy Sheriff at the Canterbury election; and was charged with par- 
tiality in the performance of his duties, in a letter copied from the 
Times into the Kentish Observer. The plaintiff obtained the name of 
the letter-writer from the Times; and thereupon dropped an action 
which he had commenced against that paper, and proceeded against the 
writer. On receiving an apology from that person, the proceedings 
against him were discontinued. In the mean time, the letter was 
copied into the Kentish Observer ; and Mr. Nutt commenced an action 
against the editor, who allowed judgment to go by default. A She- 
riffs Jury was summoned for the assessment of damages; when the 
defendant’s counsel made an apology, and the plaintiff agreed to take 
nominal damages, and these were accordingly assessed at 40s. Upon 
the defendant learning that the inquiry of damages had resulted ina 
verdict of only 40s., he published an article on the subject in his 

aper, which he headed with the following words, borrowed from the 
anguage of the pleader in actions of this nature—‘* Mr. John Nutt’s 
good name, fame, reputation, and credit.” And after quoting the pas- 
sage from Othello, in which Cassio bewails the loss of his reputation, 
he went on to state that ‘the above valuable commodities, which the 
owner had estimated at 5001. (the damages laid in the declaration), had 
been knocked down by a Sheriff's Jury for 40s.—just 10s. a piece. 
The defendant also said that he had never authorized any apology to 
be made, and repudiated the compromise. In a subsequent article, he 
denounced Mr. Nutt, as the agent of a‘ Radical, Revolutionary, and 
Infidel gang.” Justice Park said, that those expressions were certainly 
libelous, as he considered ‘ these three characters as the most dangerous 
to society in this country that could exist.” The Jury gave the plain- 
tiff 100/. damages, after a few minutes’ deliberation. 


In the Court of Requests, on Thursday, Mr. Rawlins, the Tory 
agent and solicitor, appeared to show cause against the order obtained 
last week by Soames the carpenter for payment of compensation for 
three days’ loss of time in attending the Revising Barristers’ Courts to 
answer an objection to his vote, preferred, but afterwards withdrawn, 
by Rawlins. The Commissioners ruled, by 11 to 5, that they had 
jurisdiction in this matter,—although Mr. Rawlins said they might as 
well decide an action for crim. con.; and the order on Soames was 
= There will doubtless be many similar applications to the 

ourt. 


At the Thames Police Office, on Monday, William Allen, Captain 
of the Royal Adelaide, a Scotch steam-vessel, and Richard Clarke, 
pilot of the same, were examined on a charge of running down the 
Fawn, an oyster-smack, off Woolwich, on the 29th of October, and 
causing the death of Richard Baker, owner of the smack, and of ano- 
man, a passenger in the smack, whose name was not known. The 
principal witness was Henry Baker, aged fifteen, son of the deceased. 
His evidence was as follows. 

About four o’clock he was at the helm, in the upper part of the Galleons, off 
Woolwich ; when he saw the lights of a steamer above the ballast-engine, bearing 
towards the smack. She appeared as if she would go to northward of the 
smack, and he put about to stand to the southward. The steamer was imme- 
diately afterwards distinguished ; and she ported her helm and ran right aboard 
of the smack, which was struck just before the tackle-plate, and she instantly 
began to fill. Witness let go the helm and got on the boat that was on deck, 
and by that means laid hold of a cross-piece that supports the figure-head of the 
steamer, and climed on the deck. He could see no ofe in the steamer but the 

. M™an on the paddle-box, and there was no one in the bows keeping a look-out. 
He hallooed for the men, but could make no one hear; and then walked as far 
as the foremast, and saw the men sitting in a place that was built before the 
paddle-box, where there was a fire. He went forward with them; and they 
threw a rope over the ship’s side towards George Hoult, a boy who worked 
with them, and who was on the deck of the Fawn; but he could not reach it. 
His father, who had got on the figure-head of the steamer, on seeing this 

oe pe back to his own vessel, lifted the boy to the rope, and then ran to get 

old of the steamer again; but before he could do so, the wheels were reversed, 
and the steamer backed astern. His father was left sinking in his vessel, which 
went down immediately after the steamer’s bowsprit had cleared her. He saw 
his father floating out of the vessel as she went down, and observed him strug - 
gling in the water for a few seconds, when he disa peared. There was no boat 
near enough to render him any assistance; but the waterman’s man on board 
the steamer went off, but returned and said he could not find him. 

Hoult, the other bo , confirmed this testimony. The passenger in 
the smack seems to have been drowned almost immediately. John 

ones, a Greenwich waterman, employed by the pilot, said that he 
came on deck just before the collision happened, and that he saw the 
— and the pilot standing on the bridge between the two paddle- 
Se 
te = saw the fishing-smack coming close to the steamer. 
Thoard tack. Before he could get abaft, 
e found one of the steamer’s peo 
rowed forward on the starboar 
smack had gone down, 


The night was yery dark; and the pilot told one of the Thames 


She was on the 
the vessel struck. When he got aft, 
le in his boat astern; and he got into it and 
side of the Royal Adelaide, and found the 





surveyors, that he saw nothing of the smack till they strack her: he 
was not a Trinity House pilot, but one employed by the Steam-boat 
Company. 

Both the prisoners were remanded, ona charge of manslaughter; On 
Tuesday they again appeared before the Magistrates; when it was 
stated, that John Jones had a material addition to make to his evidence. 
On being asked who was on deck besides the Captain and pilot, whe 
were standing on the bridge, he said— 

There was one man forward, another at the break of the quarter-deck to pass 
the word to the man at the helm; the Captain and pilot were on the bridge 
between the paddle- boxes, and there were two men at the helm when he came 
up after hearing the shouting. The smack was about twice her length fromthe 
steamer when he came on deck. 

Mr. Combe—‘‘ How came you to omit stating that on Saturday, when you 
gave your evidence ?” 

Jones—‘* Why, because I was not asked the question. If [had been asked 
the question, I should have said so.” 

Mr. Combe said the witness was sworn to tell the whole truth, and he was 
directed to relate all he saw and heard. He understood him on Saturday to say 
that he did not come on deck until the steamer had struck the smack, and that 
he saw no one on deck when he came up. He was inclined to believe that was 
the case, because, in the deposition just read, it was stated that the witness 
went aft, jumped into his boat, and rowed alongside the steamer, at the moment 
the smack was sunk. 

Some discussion occurred as to whether the Magistrates would take 
bail. They declined; and the prisoners were committed to Newgate. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Bodkin applied to Justice Littledale in the 
Bail Court for a writ of certiorari for production of the depositions 
taken before the Magistrates, a writ of habeas for the production of 
the prisoners, anda rule to show cause why bail should not be accepted 
for their appearance. Mr. Justice Littledale consented; and said he 
would hear the matter at chambers when the parties were ready. The 
next day the parties were brought up and held to bail. 

On Wednesday, the Thames Street Magistrates were informed by a 
surveyor of the Thames Police, that the Monarch, steam-towing ves- 
sel, ran down a boat belonging to the Jane of Newcastle on Monday 
evening, and drowned a boy who was the only person in it, The body 
had been found, and the boat turned bottom-upwards, An inquest 
was held on the body on Thursday; and a verdict of “ Manslaughter” 
returned against the Captain of the Monarch, 





The Country. 


Lord John Russell met the Bristol Reformers at dinner on Tues- 
day, at the Royal Gloucester Hotel. The room which was selected 
for the occasion, though the largest in Bristol, and capable of accom~ 
dating 470 persons, was found to be quite inadequate, and another room 

, ; oe 2 
was added to it by taking down a partition-wall. Even then, the 
managers were obliged to refuse numerous applications for tickets, 
which were sold at a premium. Considerable pains were taken te 
ornament the room. This is the description of the Times — 

“ Very appropriate decorations were introduced. At the lower end of the 
room was a very beautiful transparency; the ground plan exhibiting corn- 
fields, rivers, and shipping, while above was hovering Fame, blowing «& 
trumpet, and holding in her hand a scroll, on which was written, * Magna 
Charta, and the People’s Rights.’ In the centre window were’ the Royal 
Arms, supported on either side by paintings of the arms of the Army and Navy. 
In other windows were the arms of the city of Bristol, and of the Merchant 
Venturers of the city. All the windows and recesses were decorated with 
garlands of flowers, giving to the whole a very pretty effect. At the top of 
the room, on a raised platform, was a table across the room ; and from this 
were placed four other tables, extending the entire length of the room. These 
tables were decorated in an exceedingly tasteful manner; and some thousands of 
persons were admitted during the morning to view them.” 

Mr. J. G. Smith, a Bristol barrister, took the chair. Among the 
guests were Lords Segrave, Ebrington, Kerry, and Andover, Mr. 
Thomas Moore, Mr. Guest, M.P. for Merthyr, Mr. Hall, M.P. for 
Monmouth, the Honourable Henry Moreton, M.P. for Gloucester. 
shire, and many gentlemen of property and standing in Bristol and the 
vicinity. About adozen of Lord John Russell’s principal constituents 
from Stroud were also present. 

The especial object of the dinner was to present Lord John Russell 
with a splendid silver candelabrum, having a massive base of —— 
and flowers entwined, and elegantly chased, surrounding three shields, 
on one of which the Russell arms were engraved, the other two bearing 
the following inscription— . 

« To Lord John Russell, the Minister of the Crown and the Representative 
of the People, the enlightened, persevering, and fearless Advocate of Civil and 
Religious Liberty, this offering is presented by the Reformers of the City of 
Bristol, raised by a subscription of 6d. each, as a testimony of their high ad- 
miration and grateful sense of his public conduct and political consistency:— 
Sept. 4, 1835.” 

The loyal toasts were given after the cloth was removed. The 
“Heiress Presumptive to the Crown, the Princess Victoria” was 
very warmly received; but on the health of the “ Duke of Sussex” 
being proposed, the whole company rose and cheered vehemently. 
The piece of plate was then presented to Lord John by Mr. Bligh; 
who read a long address to his Lordship. It commenced thus— 

“ My Lord—It is with heartfelt satisfaction that we now enjoy the honour of present- 
ing to your Lordship in person that testimonial of ‘ high admiration and grate ul sense 
of your public conduct and political consistency,’ which many of the friends of Reform 
in this city and its neighbourhood have united to prepare, and hich they have with 
fall conviction inscribed to you, as‘ the enlightened, persevering, and fearless advocate 
of civil and religious liberty,’ at once,‘ the Minister of the Crown and the Representa. 
tive of the People.’ We wish we could have executed our commission in presence of 
the thousands who would, we are confident, have ardently participated in the senti- 
ments which we express: but, in behalf of all, we now place before your Lordship the 
offering of their honour and their gratitude,—their gratitude for your numerous and 
important services for the welfare of our country ; their honour, for the zeal and stead- 
fastness, the eandour and decision, the moderation and uprightness, which have marked 
your course—the prospective wisdom which it has displayed—and the comprebensive 
views which have guided it, as to the respective rights and the mutual relations of all 
parts of our national community. ; . 

“Permit us now, my Lord, to express in some detail those sentiments which crowd 
into our minds on this interesting, and to us unprecedented occasion, when the 
Reformers of Bristol, stigmatized as they have been by unmerited obloquy, are honoured 
by the presence of a distinguished Minister of the Crown, who has so recently declared 
that he stands ‘ pledged to the Constitution of the country, in all its branches, by feel- 
ing, by opinion, and by duty.’ We too, my lord, are earnestly attached to the great aud 
essential principles of the Constitution. We may differ among ourselves as to the means 
by which they are to be rendered most efficient for the common welfare ; but we all are 
desirous to avoid that public agitation which the reform in our representative system, 
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fimeeanexion with the ordinary means of free discussion, is rendering unuecessary ; and 
whieh would interrupt the prosperity of our commercial and the comfort of our social 
z we all are solicitous to promote the spirit of cooperation in the great practical 
eepeses of national improvement : we all are most earnest to throw no obstacles in the 
— Administration which we confide in; firmly believing that Lord Melbourne 
his patriotic colleagues are honestly determined to effect those purposes as speedily 
aw they are able, consistently with due regard to general tranquillity and security, to 
the fair claims of opposing opinions, aud to the permaneut efficiency of the measures 
Wag which they seek to promote the welfure of their couutry.” 

The address went on to state, that the Reformers of Bristol were 
weady for another struggle in case the Tories should make another 
desperate attempt to possess themselves of the Government. It al- 
Inded. to the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, Catholic Eman- 
egation, Parliamentary and Municipal Reform; all of which Lord 
Soha had been chiefly instrumental in acquiring. It referred to the 
state of Ireland, and expressed full approbation of the system of 
zational education and other Government measures for the ameliora- 
tion of that country. The address concluded as follows— 

“ Perceiving the extensive and complicated relations and agencies which are to be 

into account by those who now direct our public affairs, and the difficulties 
whieh necessarily attend their course, while opposed by so many that are possessed of 

te impede it ; perceiving also that impatience and distrust on the part of the 
Froyte would give that opposition its greatest efficacy ; and that, on the other hand, the 
Gexernment possesses immense power for good, if supported by the confidence of the 
fetends of Reform; we deem it to be our duty, my Lord, tocherish this confidence. We 
gee xbandant reason for it, in the talents, the principles, the steadfastness, and the uni- 
tedness of the eminent men who constitute the present Administration. But, my Lord, 
they will not expect from us, what we cannot yield,a blind confidence ; and, it is one great 
advantage of our common principles, that though provisions to give them efficiency 
may require to be moulded by circumstances with which the public cannot always be 
made acquainted, they do themselves need no secrecy, and that their bright and well: 
@eGned features will be stamped on all the measures which originate in a faithful ad- 
Iherence to them. 

“ You may observe, my Lord, one effect of your enlightened, upright, and beneficent 

enmluet as a statesman, in the respect-and thankfulness which such occasions as the 

. present serve to develop; and which are strengthened by our perceiving, that in the 
Warious changes of the Keform Ministry, your course has been steadily directed to 
these important ends which form the uianimous object of Lord Melbourne’s Adminis. 
tration. It is our earnest desire that your Lordship, and your colleagues in the Go- 
Wernment, may may long continue, with the well-merited confidence of our Sovereign, 
te carry on your measures for the general good towards their full accomplishment ; 
and that you may enjoy the reward of your public services, in the improvement and 
effictency of all the sources of national prosperity, and in the conscious possession of 
the gratitude and attachment of your country.” 

Phe Chairman gave the health of Lord John Russell; who, after 
the cheering bad subsided, rose to address the company. He com- 
menced his speech by saying— 

“ E know how impossible it is for any words of mine adequately to convey 
the high sense I entertain of the distinguished honour which you have now 
ewnferred upon me. Among the many troubles and disquietudes of public life, 
Ihave rg thought that there was nothing in them to baffle any man of 
firmness and resolution,—provided, in the first place, he were satisfied in his 
@wn conscience that the course of conduct he pursued tended to the welfare 
ef his country ; aud if, in the second place, the good, the enlightened, and the 
honest among his countrymen, in any considerable proportions, bestowed their 

bation upon his persevering efforts. With respect to the first, it is 
wot within the reach of any human power to bestow; but for its support I can 
Ieok with confidence to my own heart and the uprightness of its intentions ; 
while with respect to the second, 1 have now before me this testimony, which 
Lbumbly accept, of the approbation of my countrymen, with whom I have 

in no way connected— whom it has not been in my power to serve, other- 
wise than as they are members of the same community with myself—and who 
have done me the honour to regard my conduct in public as tending tothe free- 
@am. and to the happiness of the country.” 

Lord John then adverted to the principal topics of the address; 
particularly dwelling on and defending the measures of Earl Grey's 
Government. He repelled with indignation the foul Tory calumny 
that Lord Althorp had been in any discreditable way accessory 
to the resignation of Earl Grey. He then went on to notice the 
ehiief acts of Lord Melbourne’s Ministry. He described the wretched 
condition of Ireland; gave an instance of the spirit of resistance to 
the Faws by which the peasantry were actuated ; and said—- 


*© What then do we want in that country? Wewant, no doubt, with regard 
te one of the evils—the physical miseries of Ireland—such Jaws and measures 
a8 may provide some adequate remedy ; but with regard to this moral complaint, 
this perverted sense of what is right and wrong, we do want the means to teach 
the great = of religion. and morality. When I say this, I am only say-- 
img what has been taught by the reverend bishops of our church with respect 
tea religious establishment—that it is the duty of the state to take care that re- 
gious instruction be given to the poor. With regard to this great subject, 
Kefore the accession of Lord Grey’s Administration, little or nothing had been 
done. The Established Church could address itself only to about one-eighth or 
ene-ninth of the people; and with respect to education, it had become a sys- 
tem considered so exclusive by the Roman Catholic clergy, that they would not 
allow Roman Catholics to send their children to the schools. What then was 
the first step to be taken to remedy this evil? It was to introduce a new and 

neral system of education; a system in the advantages of which all classes of 
religionists might participate; in which, for a certain number of days, Pro- 
testant and Catholic might learn the great principles of Christianity and 
morality, and on other days the peculiar articles of their particular belief, ac- 
eording to the doctrines of their hands. Such was the system of education pro- 

by Lord Stanley; but in order to make its benefit extensive and large, it 
required that greater funds should be given to it. Whence then were these 
fines to be derived? Tsay I had always been taught that the use of an Esta- 
blished Church was to give instruction to the poor; and taking that enlarged 
view of what was the intention of an Establishment, and of what was the duty 
f a State, I considered that while a sufficient provision should be given to the 
ministers of the Protestant Church, where there were any flocks to teach, yet 
where there was no flock and no congregation, those funds might fitly and pro- 
perly be applied to the universal education of his Majesty’s subjects, Catholic 
aa well as Protestant. What objection could there be to this proposition? I 
ean see none, unless you adopt the principle of Lord Stanley,—a principle to 
which I never cou'd assent, although I adsnired the manliness and frankness 
with which he stated in the House of Commons, that were there was a single 
Protestant, or even where there was no Protestant at all, there still ought to be 
& Protestant minister, glebe-house, and a payment of tithes to that minister. 
Yeay I admire the manliness with which Lord Stanley stated that proposition : 
at was his mae the result of bis reasoning; and others held it in common 
with him, although no one stated it so fairly as himself, for he scorned to shrink 

the avowal of the necessary consequences of his doctrines. I will not, 
Bowever, detain you with refuting the opinion, and only take leave to say that 
# is a proposition with which I have no sympathy, and to which we cannot 
seasonably give our support. But if that proposition cannot be maintained, 
what are the objections raised against that doctrine for which we contend? I 





am.sorry to say that, instead of reasoning on this point—instead of considering 
‘the-religious and moral improvement of Ireland—the civil tranquillity prevailing 


——, 


among her people—the great ends of government—our adversaries have, in the 
first place, resorted to personal attack ; and, in the second place, to the stirring 
up of religious dissension and hatred.” 

He cared nothing for the personal attacks— 


‘¢ Tam content to pass over the usual and daily ministration of abuse on this 
subject, which any man in public life ought to be accustomed to; persuaded as 
I am that it would be as much a waste of time to stop to grapple with it as 
for the traveller riding through a village to chase and castigate every idle cur 
that may for the moment attempt to molest his progress. But there are per- 
sons, and there is one in particular, to whom I cannot forbear alluding, who is 
reported to have said things in a speech at Exeter which I own surprised me, 
and with respect to which I think it necessary to make some observations. [ 
allude to a gentleman of very considerable talents, of great powers of speech, a 
man formal to rise and take a prominent part in the public affairs of this country ; 
I mean the honourable and learned Member for Exeter (Sir W. Follett). To 
an accusation coming from such a person I cannot confess to be altogether in- 
different. The charge is in amount, that we made some compact, or agreement, 
to give up the Protestant Church to Mr. O’Connell, having never thought of 
the question before; and that we had made, if his words are reported correctly, 
‘as unprincipled a coalition as ever darkened or disgraced the history of poli- 
tical intrigue.’ Now, let be observed,—for it is worth while observing, and I 
think if it had not been for this circumstance we should not have heard of the 
charge,—let it be observed, that it is not made in Parliament, nor brought for- 
ward before the assembled Commons of England, where it might have been 
answered, but, most unjustly, in circumstances where there could be no chance 
of contradiction. But those gentlemen who make charges sometimes shift their 
ground, without at all considering the clashing of their accusations one with 
another. In the month of November last, when nothing could be more hostile 
than the language of Mr. O’Connell towards Lord Melbourne’s first Adminis- 
tration, we were told by the accredited newspaper organs and literary reviewers 
of the party, that I had prepared a plan for razing the Church, and dismissing 
the Protestant ministers in Ireland, which had justly caused the dissolution of 
the Government. Well, about six months afterwards, that charge having been 
answered and contradicted, we find them inventing a fresh one,—that I had no 
opinion at all with respect to any change in the Protestant Church, and that I 
adopted it solely at the suggestion and dictation of others. Now one of these 
charges evidently must be false: it does so happen that both, different and 
shameless as they are, were utterly false. For while I had no oe oie plan, 
which in November I had produced, or to which the Cabinet had agreed, on 
the other hand, the opinions I entertain with respect to the Protestant Church 
of Ireland is no opinion adopted at any man’s suggestion, or for any temporary 
selfish purpose, but, as I shall speedily show you, adopted from my own convic- 
tions, maintained with very great pain, and at no inconsiderable sacrifice.” 

Lord John here reminded the meeting, that in 1824 he voted in 
support of Mr. Hume’s motion, the purport of which was that the 
Church of Ireland should be maintained with fewer clergy at less cost; 
that during the discussion of the ‘Tithe question in 1832, he had de- 
clared his adherence to the opinion he held in 1824,—Mr. O'Connell 
being in 1832 a violent opponent of Ministers; that in 1833, he stated 
the same opinion in the House of Commons, and was only prevented 
from acting on it by a fear of breaking up Earl Grey’s Ministry; that 
on the discussion of the 147th clause of the Temporalities Bill in 
1833, he again professed his belief that the State had full power over 
the revenues of the Church; and lastly, in 1834, he had most explicitly 
avowed his opinions on that subject— 

“ In 1834 (continued Lord John) J, prematurely, as many thought, perhaps 
injudiciously, but I am sure impelled by a strong feeling on the subject, when the 
question of Tithes was under debate, stated that I maintained the opinion I had 
expressed in 1832, that the Irish Church ought to be reduced—that some part 
of its revenues should be given for the general instruction of the People—that if 
I were obliged to maintain that opinion by separating from my dearest friends 
with whom I was then eunheciol ia office, I would not hesitate to make that 
sacrifice, and do what I conceived was justice to Ireland. That declaration of 
mine, I say, may have been premature—it may have been injudicious—but with 
that opinion on record, creating as it did a considerable sensation both in the 
House of Commons and in the country, I do wonder that a learned gentleman 
of known talent and ability should rise before an audience, in whose tgnorance 
he must have had a most contemptuous confidence, and tell them that I had 
adopted this opinion with respect to the Church of Ireland in 18365, in order to 
conciliate the support and meet the views of Mr. O’Connell. At that time, 
and for some time afterwards, Mr. O’Connell—and I do not blame him for it, 
far be it from me to blame any Irishman for entertaining distrust with respect 
to the measures proposed by any Government—Mr. O’Connell at that time 
expressed distrust in Lord Melbourne’s Administration. He expressed that dis- 
trust again in October ; and it has been more than once stated by Sir Robert Peel, 
once in the House of Commons, and a second time in his speech at Tamworth, 
as one of the grounds on which he raised the hopes of his Administration. And 
yet we are to be told, that I having declared this opinion on the one hand, and 

fr. O’Connell having declared his distrust in the Government on the other, 
the opinion I reasserted at the commencement of 1835, and on which | founded 
the resolution on which Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry resigned, was not a senti- 
ment I entertained on its own grounds, on a view of what was due to Ireland or 
the safety of the empire, but adopted on some ground which those who cannot 
attack the opinion, nor refute the argument, would vainly attempt to vilify, 
thinking that throwing obloquy on the individual, they may thereby escape the 
difficulties with which they are surrounded. I presume, after what I have now 
stated, you will think that I have justified a statement which I made when 
speaking, during Sir Robert Peel’s Administration, to a body of those who had 
then lately been my constituents ; when I said, in respect to the Irish Church, 
I would not yield to the views of expediency of my Lord Grey—I would not 
yield to the principle, the decided and declared principle, of Lord Stanley ;_ and 
after having asserted itin the face ofsuch men, in order to retain my conscience 
free, I could hardly be expected to surrender it in order to please Sir Robert 
Peel.” he 

He did not see why Ministers should be blamed for receiving the sup- 
port of Mr. O’Connell. He thought there was room for surprise that 
the Irish Catholics had accepted a measure so friendly to the Church as 
theirz. Would the Scotch have been contented with such a measure? 

As the conduct of the Melbourne Ministry with regard to Mr. 
O'Connell had been mooted, and made the subject of severe censure; 
he would call attention to the manner in which a former Ministry had 
dealt with that gentleman— 

“I should not certainly have been disposed to do this but for the attacks 
which have been made against us; because I agree in what is stated in os 
address, giving as it does every honour to that great military Captain w 4 
carried through the act for the Emancipation of the Roman oe : 
think it was a proof of a great mind in him to take the course he took on tha 
occation. But when we are told that we are so guilty for yielding to the views 
and threats, and I know not what besides, of Mr. O'Connell, allow me wade 
= a passage or two from the history of 1829, in which the Duke of We 





ington's recommendation for granting Catholic Emancipation is to be found. 
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On the 28th of April 1828, the Duke of Wellington said, in the House of 
Lords—‘ There was no person in that Honse whose feelings and sentiments, 
after long consideration, were more decided than his were with respect to the 
Roman Catholic claims; and he must say, that until he saw a great change 
in that question, he should oppose it.’ A debate took place some weeks after- 
wards on the Roman Catholic claims; and Lord Colchester quoted the follow- 
ing passage from a speech of Mr. O’Connell—‘ Mr. O'Connell, alluding dis- 
tinctly to an unqualified, u ditional ion, as the only one worthy of 
their acceptance, adds—‘‘In our humbler fortunes, and in days happily now 
gone by, we were onthe point of yielding in despair to the principle of secu- 
rities; and it was the opinion of some of our best friends, in and out of Par- 
liament, that we ought to yield it; but a total alteration has since then taken 
place in the posture of our affairs. To whatis this tobe attributed? Isit tothe 
tone of moderation we have preserved in our debates and published appeals ? 
or, rather, is not this alteration in our position owing to the threat which has 
been held out, and the strong language used of late, and which I feel justified in 
saying has at length placed us on the vantage-ground?”’ To whom were 
these threats held out? To whom was this strong language addressed ?— Not 
to any of Lord Melbourne’s Government, but to the Duke of Wellington’s, 
and the opponents of the Catholic claims. And what was their effect? Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Fox, Mr. Grattan, Mr. Canning, and many other illustrious names, 
had contended in vain, on all-the principles of justice and policy, in favour of 
the Catholics: but, I say it with some regret, that which was effectual was 
the threat of Mr. O’Connell; and those who had denied the question to all 
those reasons and arguments which were: urged on its behalf, did grant it to 
threats, and threats used too by Mr. O’Connell. I have said this not in any 
inference merely: it is to be found in the speeches of the Duke of Wellington 
himself, who declared that his opinions were unchanged, but that he yielded 
because he was unwilling to encounter a civil war, and without incurring civil 
war the question could no longer be refused. Such was the history of that 
question. I rejoiced in its being carried ; but I agree likewise in an opinion 
since expressed by Earl Grey, that with that great benefit an unhappy lesson 
was taught, that threats and strong language were the means of obtaining 
favourable concessions to Ireland from the English Parliament. We unfortu- 

nately inherited all the difficulties which the lesson of the Duke of Welling- 
ton had taught. O’Connell and his pewer, naturally enough, I must say, re- 
appeared: he recommenced agitation, denouncing Tithes, and urging a Repeal 
of the Union. I stated in the House of Commons, that although that course 
might have succeeded once, the attempt to pursue it a second time, with a peo- 
ple so inflammable and excited as were the People of Ireland, could not lead to 
any thing but disorder and outrage in that country. It accordingly did so. 
Did we yield to that spirit of disorder and outrage? Lord Althorp declared, 
that sooner than consent to the dismemberment of the empire, he would incur 
any risk, even that of civil war. We introduced, and carried with pe pain, 
I may truly say, measures most repugnant with the general spirit of our con- 
stitution: but having done so, and succeeded in that opposition, and having 
afterwards, on no ground of force, but on grounds of pure justice, determined 
that we should take that part with respect to the Church and Tithes in Ire- 
land which the People of Ireland fairly required at our hands,—I think I am 
entitled to say, that the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel at the head 
of their Government opposed reason, defied and resisted argument, yielded and 
succumbed to force; and that we, on the other hand, while we have opposed 
ourselves most decidedly and successfully to force, have yielded and succunibed 
to reason.” ( Continued cheering. ) 

There might be a difference in the feeling with which the Catholics 
and Presbyterians were regarded; but difference respecting religious 
tenets ought not to enter into political considerations; and if Ireland 
and England were to continue one country, the Catholics must not be 
treated with vituperation. 

He had lately declared, (and these words had been quoted in the 
address,) that he stood pledged to the Constitution of the country, by 
feeling, by opinion, and by duty— 

** IT made that statement from a belief that I steadfastly entertained, that the 
Constitution has within itself powers sufficient for the treatment and remedy of 
any disorders which may arise. It is unnecessary for me to tell you the 
grounds of that opinion. I shall only say, that being deeply convinced of 
its truth, I could not conceal it. I know it has been imputed to me as a 
matter of selfishness, that I could not allow discussions to goon; that I could 
not allow public opinion to form itself it gradually, and reserve my opinions 
until those discussions had been fully gone into. I will not now discuss the 
question of prudence or interest; but I must say if I can be of any use to this 
country, to the great Liberal and Popular party among whom I hold a situation 
of which I know I am unworthy,—if I can be of any use to them at all, it is 
by the fullest and most unequivocal expression of my opinions. I owe as a 
Minister of the Crown the expression of these opinions to my Sovereign ; and as 
a Representative of the People I feel myself bound, entertaining them strongly, 
not to withold them from you. It is for them to judge—God forbid I 
ever should say otherwise—whether they are valuable or worthless. If they 
honour me with their approbation, I may still be of use to the public. If my 
Opinions are considered worthless, it will still be a satisfaction to me that I shall 
not have passed through public life without being of some utility ; and that in 
the measures for the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, the bill for the 
Reform of the Representation, and in the act for the amendment and reform of 
the Municipal Corporations, I have left some traces on record that I wished to 
serve, and was enabled to serve, the cause of civil and religious liberty, and 
that Imay be enabled to say with some degree of exultation, 

* What is done is done, 
And I have had my hour.’ 

So much with regard to myself. With regard to you—with regard to the 
fortunes of this great and mighty country—I am persuaded that if you go on 
in the spirit in which your address is conceived,—neither abandoning nor con- 
cealing any great principle of reform, but at the same time proposing and for- 
warding them temperately and cautiously,—I feel you will have a right to say, 
that while the great social and commercial prosperity of this country may hold 
On its way unbroken, its institutions may be thoroughly and wisely improved, 
and carry with them all the spirit and manliness stamped on them by our fore- 
fathers, with all the cultivation, knowledge, and civilization, substantially to 
improve and tastefully ornament them.” (Loud and continued cheers. ) 

Several deputations were then introduced, with addresses couched in 
terms highly complimentary to Lord John Russell, as the champion of 
Fee ey — liberty. The toasts which followed were “ The 

cople, tl e true source of legitimate power ;” “* The Bishop of the 
potas gee ME dye een of all Religious Denominations,” which was 
phi rae ae loud ¢! eers, and briefly acknowledged by Dr. Carpenter ; 
poe hi a J dajesty s Ministers.” Lord John Russell replied to the last 
peord H —s the company that they might rely on Lord Melbourne, 

aiming for himself and his colleagues the merit of being willing 
etormers—not Reformers perforce, like the Tories. 

Lord Segrave made a speech, when his health was given. He ex- 
es his high gratification with the proceedings of the day, and the 

ompliment which had been paid to Lord John Russell— 




































































































The desire that he entertaine] to w.taess the payment of that tribute, tend 
made him extremely anxious to be present on that occasion; but his awxa 
had been rendered tenfold greater, by the opportunity which it would 
him, individually, of expressing that which he had often expressed before, but 
which he now again reiterated, and which he never yet had felt regret at hawangy 
expressed, —and that was his unshaken confidence in the present Govermment, 
and his determination to support it to the best of his power and — Be 
knew it had been contended j many, that the members of the House of Lordg, 
from the nature of that assembly, were not bound either to give an account af 
their votes or to explain the motives which had influenced their votes. Mle 
disagreed from that doctrine, If the King held his crown for the benefit ef bas 
People (which in this country he undoubtedly did),—and if the King was 
responsible for his acts (which, through his Ministers, the King of this countey 
daleabonty was),—he held it to be the greatest absurdity that could be at- 
tered, to say that the House of Lords should assume to itself an irrespensibilitay 
not claimed by the first man in the reali. Nag cheering.) Therefore tke 
had always been fearlessly anxious to meet the body of the people; to Yay hms 
public conduct before them ; and to prove, that though he did not derive baa 
legislative power immediately from ham, yet that he considered it asa sacuall 
deposit, to be used only for the public good. 

“ Lord Ebrington, and the Patriotic Majority of the House of Gom- 
mons,” was the next toast. Lord Ebrington, in the course of a reply 
which was very indistinctly heard, alluded to the past conduct of Ghe 
Peers, and the course they might be expected to take in future— 

He believed that that portion of the House of Lords which clung to off awd 
hereditary abuses constituted but a very small minority of that assembly 5 sud 
he felt satisfied, in common with Lord Segrave, that they would not obstinately 
resist what they saw the people, from a sense of right, calmly determined 0 
obtain. He thought that the conduct of the Lords, with respect to the Corpe~ 
ration Reform Bill, afforded a proof that that spirit had already obtained 
amongst them. He believed that they at first mistook what was the real dra 
of the measure—that they totally miscalculated the opinions and feelings of the 
People of England ; and that it was in consequence of that error, in the Gest 
instance, that they were Jed into a strong opposition to it. But in the consee 
of their discussion upon the subject, they saw their error; and although they 
undoubtedly, im his opinion, pr, the bill less perfect than it was whem a 
was carried up to them, still they returned it to the House of Commoas eatas- 
paired in all its main and principal provisions. If, upon other measures, 
took a different and more erroneous course, it must be recollected that she 
opinions of the House of Commons had been very much divided upon the sal- 
jects to which those measures related. Upon the — of the hish Charck, 
Bill, for instance, not only were the opinions of the House of Commons rows 
divided, but it appeared that very serious differences of opinion existed amonget 
the People —not only of the country to which the measure was to pent, 
but even of England itself. He sincerely hoped, that as the Church of Ivelemél 
became better and more intimately known in this country, the prejudices whic 
existed against its reform would pass away. But, unfortunate as he consideredl 
the course taken by the House of Lords in the last session of Parliament, be etal 
thought that, upon the subject of the Irish Church, there was a suflicient dE. 
ference of opinion amongst the People in this country to give them a reasom So 
believe that the public mind was not fully made up upon it. He believed, thee 
fore, that if the People of this country, without resorting to hostile threate, ar 
—- any of those great organic changes which, unless productive of ces 
tain and positive good, were always to be considered as fraught with some 
danger—if the People, abstaining from this, will take the opportunities whack 
the Constitution afiords of making their opinions known with respect oo the 
House of Lords—he was convinced that those opinions, as soon as the Leads 
were satisfied that they expressed the general sense of the community, would oat 
be regarded with ind'fference or apathy by that branch of the Legislature. Hie 
called upon those whom he addressed, therefore, to stand by the Constitatioa— 
not to have recourse to any great organic changes, until they found that te 
Constitution as it then stood no longer worked well—no longer teaded to pro 
mote the happiness and prosperity of the kingdom. 

The Chairman then gave “ The Historian of Ireland, the Bard «€ 
Freedom, Thomas Moore.” Mr. Moore rose to reply, amidst eatha~ 
siastic cheering. He said that the Chairman had found the way to bias 
heart, by coupling his name with that of Ireland— 

He himself had been one of the victims of that system in Ireland wiidh hay 
noble friend had so ably and so eloquently described ; he himself was ‘bore ome 
of that proscribed class, whose history would lay a brand upon the memory @ 
their oppressors, and upon the system which his noble friend had so well pes 
out. But he hardly knew whether he regretted that such had been his destiny, 
because he verily believed that the being born a slave had given him a keener 
and sharper relish for the blessings of freedom, and a more extended sympathy 
with all those, whatever their grade or colour, high or low, black or white, whe 
were in any part of the world struggling, with even a glimmering of the valee 
of that for which they sought, for those rights and privileges of civilized mem, 
without which civilization itself could not exist. But, with all this vdlae Ber 
freedom, he could understand and allow for those who, like a large party im Tas 
own country, viewed with alarm and distrust the great movement of the popular 
mind which was now in progress. He could allow for that. So fur, indeed, 
from being out of temper with the opponents of his political views, he looked 
upon them but as assisting pavties in the great sinetle of action and couster- 
action which was now going on, and out of which alone it seemed to be the 
general and prevailing opinion the country could look for a safe, well- sifted, 
and satisfactory result. He would not compare the struggles of the two parties 
to the conflict between light and darkness, out of which, as the poets told them, 
the beautiful system of nature around them arose; because upon his and their 
opponents he should be obliged to throw the disagreeable part of darkness, 
(Laughter and cheers.) Neither would he compare it to the clash of discortl 
purposely thrown into a strain of music, which but helped along the general flow, 
and by a sudden contrast of rudeness enhanced the sweetness of the general.com— 
cord. He would not use that illustration, because jn the same manner be the 
Conservative performers in the concert—to the Tory first fiddles—he should be 
obliged to attribute those occasional discords which were sometimes went te im- 
terrupt the harmony of discussion and legislation. 

Mr. Moore paid some compliments to the high breeding of the 
Aristocracy ; with,which, he said, a Republican friend of his, frem 
America, had recently been struck. But, he continued, 
Notwithstanding the shining qualities of the distinguished class of which be 
had been speaking—notwithstunding so many of them reflected far more Juste 
upon their station than any they could derive from it—and in illustration af 
that truth he need not go further than the noble Russell who was then sitting 
amongst them—whatever utility, as well as ornament, might exist in such am 
order in the State—notwithstanding all that, if it should prove upon deliberate 
trial, that the machinery of Popular Representation as newly-constructed was 
likely to be retarded or stopped in its free working by an irresponsible bedy, 
then he must say, the question would arise, whether there was any thing #9 
sacred in the legislation or institutions of the past, as to entitle them to imter- 
fere with the pressing calls of the present, or the brightening prospects of ¢he 


future. Still more he would say, that if from any vice inherent in the comet 
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tution (which he, for one, was not prepared to admit), or from sny ated 
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obstinacy of which a particular class were composed, it should appear that the 
— s of the favoured few were incompatible with the just rights and privi- 
ges of the many, then would the serious question arise, what should be. done 
with the encumbering branches, which, though beautiful in themselves, endan- 
gered the vitality of the parent stem. (Much cheering.) 
Soon afterwards, Lord John Russell withdrew, and the party broke up. 





Seven hundred electors of Bath dined together on Wednesday, in a 
large room, formerly a riding-school, which had been fitted up and 
tastefully decorated for the oceasion. Mr. William Hunt presided. 
Lord John Russell and Sir John Hobhouse had been invited to at- 
tend the dinner, but were prevented by official engagements. The 
principal guests were Mr. Hume, General Palmer, Mr. Roebuck, and 
Colonel Napier. 

In proposing the health of the Princess Victoria, the Chairman 
dwelt upon the treasonable designs of the Orangemen, and the deter- 
mination of the Radicals to maintain the rights of the Princess, These 
remarks were enthusiastically cheered by the company. When “ The 
Duke of ‘Sussex and the Royal Family” was given from the chair, 
there were loud cries of “No Cumberland!” The health of Minis- 
ters was well received. The next toast was ** The Army and Navy ;” 
given in a way to call up Colonel Napier; who delivered a speech full 
of vigour, truth, and originality. He commenced by stating, that in 
his opinion, the character of a soldier was not incompatible with that 
of.acitizen. He would not fall into the error committed by some 
officers who had recently addressed public assemblies— 

Those officers had taken upon themselves to declare, not only what were the 
opinions of the Army at large on certain political questions, but even what that 
Army would do in the event of certain circumstances arising which those persons 
anticipated. This he considered extremely arrogant and presumptuous, seeing 
that soldiers, like other men, were of various minds. As the representative of 
the ok and Navy for the time being, he thanked them for the compliment 
they had paid, because he believed it to be only a compliment, and wholly 
unconnected with political considerations. He regarded it only as an expres- 
sion of that good-will which Englishmen—and Englishwomen, too, he should 
hope—( Great cheering, and a general gaze at the ladies in the galleries) — 
were always ready to show to a plain man, who, having undertaken to defend 
them against foreign enemies, had honourably fulfilled his contract. Having 
said thus much as a soldier, he would now resume his character ef a citizen; 
and in that capacity he would add for himself that he trusted and believed the 
British Army as a body would never seek to meddle in any manner with poli- 
tical discussions. He did not mean by this to admit the truth of the axiom, 
that soldiers, as individuals, had nothing to do with polities—an axiom which 
had been pushed to such an absurd extent, that he had been frequently asked 
how he, a soldier, writing the History ofthe Peninsular War, should dare to 
meddle with the political questions connected with it. It was sometimes put 
forward in ignorance, but far more frequently in eraft; because it was much 
oftener in the mouths of Tories than in those of other people. He found that 
it was these very persons who had most frequently in their mouths threats of what 
soldiers would do against domestic foes and traitors,—meammg always by do- 
mestic foes and traitors, any persons who, like that meeting, were seeking for 
good and cheap government. The sting that rankled in their breasts, though, 
was the cheap government; for though they had a strong abstract love of tyran- 
ny, they had an inordinate love of gain. Now, it was the duty of soldiers— 
of English soldiers at least—to think and act like other citizens ; 1t was the duty 
of the soldier to know whether he was a free man fighting to maintain free in- 
stitutions, or whether he was a mere murderer, hired to slay and tobe slain. It 
was the duty of the Enolish soldier to love liberty, for that nerved the soul to 
noble daring; it wa duty also to be civilized and acquainted with its mean- 
ing, that he might avoid that ferocity of heart which degraded the high- 
minded, gallant, national soldier, and converted him into a bJood-stained mer- 
cenary. Ifa soldier did not know, and did not love, the bh arising from 
free institutions—if he did not know and love the social happiness springing 
from an equality of just rights—in God’s name how was he to fight as a soldier 
for the national cause? Would it be said that his pay would support him amid 
all the privations and toils of war? What if it failed? what if the shilling a 
day was not forthcoming? must the light and lamp of England's military 
renown among the nations of the world flicker and sink away because the 

olden oil that fed it once had failed? He trusted they would believe him when 
he told them from experience, that this never had been, and never would be, 
the character of the English soldier. He had seen hundreds of these gallant 
men toiling and struggling with the most undaunted spirit against all the hor- 
rors of war—horrors of which those who had not seen war, as he had seen it, 
could form no adequate idea. He had seen them struggling against its accu- 
mulated evils until, nature quite exhausted, they had dropped dead upon the 
field— not with any weak lamentations—not with any wailings for their own 
hard fate, but with the heart-stirring, soul-inspiring aspiration that it mattered 
not—they died for the glory of England. What was England to these men ? Not 
the mere soil, the dirt that they trod under their feet. No; in England they 
remembered the country of the free institutions that had nurtured them in moral 
pride and dignity—England, the home of their fathers, and the protector of 
their children when they were gone. This it was that made England a country 
to them in the burning sense of the word ; and this it was that would always, in 
the long run, make free men victorious over mercenaries and hirelings. ‘These 
institutions, then, he held, it should be the object of every wise and patriotic 
man to preserve and to maintain; and it was in this view that he hailed that 
great meeting with delight. 

He hardly knew whether he was entitled to address the company; 
for he had been disfranchised!—not from any fault of his own, for he 
had complied with all the provisions of the Reform Act, and had been 
carried from a sick bed to vote for Colonel Gore Langton, at the first 
election after the Reform Act had been passed; but he was disfran- 
chised because the Overseer of his parish had omitted to sign his own 
name to the list of voters ! 

Now, these Revising Barristers cost the People about 50,0007. a-year; and 
as he had never yet heard that they took any extraordinary pains to seek out 
coy and reluctant voters, he was entitled to say that they received this sum for 
confining and limiting the franchise. Why need the People pay them so much 
money, when an “ unwashed artisan”—to use a Tory phrase—could do the 
work at half the cost; more especially when all he had to do to disfranchise a 

vanish was, not to make a stroke with his pen, but to make no stroke at all? 
he Greek philosopher Plato had defined man to be an unplumed biped ; he hoped 
he. might, without offence, just for the sake of illustration, be allowed to desig- 
mate an Overseer a bribeable biped. If he were, might not any body of men, 
with a great object in view, and plenty of money—the Carlton Club, for in- 
stance—be pleased to bribe the bipeds until they had disfranchised all the Libe- 
ral voters? And might not the Liberal interest go on bribing in all the Tory 
counties until they arrived at the very happy conclusion of having no voters at 
all? He might he told that this was an extreme case; but in East Somerset 
alone, no fewer than twenty-eight parishes had been already disfranchised ona 



































similar ground, not through the bribery of the Overseer, but owing to his neg- 
ligence. He mentioned this to show them how much they had yet to do to 
carry out: Reform in their own way; and to give weight to his advice, that 
while they were true to the men a had been true tothem, they would be true 
to themselves. 

Colonel Napier then adverted to the Irish Church question,— 

In other matters the axiom was, that the few should give way for the benefit 
of the many ; in this case it seemed to be reversed—the principle appeared to 
be that many should suffer and starve to support the few in idleness. Yes, the 
ministers of a Christian church in Sechand revelled in the wealth wrung from 
a starving people, while the doctrines of the religion they professed to teach 
taught them that poverty best befitted their holy calling. The Clergy asked 
the People what business they had to interfere with their spiritual concerns? 
Let the People ask the Clergy whether they had not interfered with their tem- 
poral concerns? Did they not meet with them at every corner—artisans, ma- 
gistrates, sportsmen, courtiers, besetting the ears of Royalty, always sounding 
the ‘trumpet of war, and never whispering the notes of peace? Was not 
‘‘ Church and State” a connexion of their own forming? was it not their de- 
light, their watchword, and their care? Had they not adored it far more than 
they ever adored their God? In England, the People wanted a zealous, pious, 
and useful clergy — not State-fed dignitaries, in purple and fine linen, 
And while they would have this in England, they would not have in 
Ireland savage men calling themselves the most holy, who, amidst 
the moaning of bereaved mothers, and the shrieks of wailing infants, 
grasped their beloved tithes with their bloody hands. They would 
have no Orange domination. (Cheers and cries of ‘‘Never!”) The 
would not have William the Fourth deposed because he had passed the 
Reform Bill. They would not have the succession to the Crown changed—no 
not even for a Grand Master. They would have equal laws for poor and rich. 
They would not have the Dorsetshire labourers sent to Botany Bay, while 
Princes of the Blood Royal only went to Kalisch. And that they might have 
all this constitutionally, they would have a shortening of the duration of Parlia- 
ments, an extension of the suffrage, and vote by Ballot. (Loud and prolonged 
cheering.) But the Ballot was un-English. Was it? Its object was to pro- 
tect the poor and humble man, in the exercise of his right, against the rich and 
proud. Was that-un-English? If it were, it followed, asa matter of course, 
that to be a proud oppressor, to be wicked as well as wealthy, to trample on all 
the just rights of your country and your neighbour, and to make a man 
dishonest because he was poor, was perfectly English. Could a greater 
libel on the national character be conceived, or could it be necessary to 
pursue the disgusting absurdity further? (Cheers and “* No!”) Well then, 
English or un-English, they would have the Ballot; and what was more, they 
would have a strong infusion of Democracy into the Constitution—they would 
have a House of Lords amenable to the wishes and feelings of the People at large 
—they would have that, or they would have no House of Lords at all. (Enthu- 
siastic cheering.) Now, he knew he might be told here, that a noble lord— 
one of the heads of their own party, and a Minister of State, of whose company 
that day they had been disappointed—deprecated such language as this, and was 
opposed to all “ organic changes.” If that noble lord had been present, he had 
intended to ask him, what greater organic change could be imagined than the 
establishment of such a doctrine as this for the People of England? ‘* You 
cannot have Reform, you cannot have change, you cannot have improvement, 
because one hundred and seventy Lords have set their faces against all change.” 
This would be, indeed, an organic change—a change from light and life to 
darkness and death. 

He was aboyt to speak irreverently of the Lords: he might do so 
still—it was impossible to say: but he would exempt one man, whom 
he should be the basest and meanest of human beings, if he were to 
attempt to depreciate for one instant, in order to gain temporary popu- 
larity ; he meant his old general, the Duke of Wellington— 

He had seen him in the field, wise, able, enduring, and brave; he had seen 
him leading on the armies of England from victory to victory, more like a god 
thana man. He had no hesitation in saying, that however gallant, however 
brave, however invincible the English armies were in the Peninsular, they owed 
at least as much to the Duke of Wellington as he owed tothem. But because he 
said this, did he call upon the meeting to submit to the Duke’s politics? No; 
he was there that night for no other purpose than to call upon them to oppose 
them. Let them, however, meet him as honest and true-hearted Englishmen 
—not by insulting him, not by depreciating his talents, but telling him foot to 
foot and face to face that he was in the wrong course, and that if he pursued it 
he would make the People his enemies. Let them say—‘‘ Duke of Wellington, 
conqueror in Spain, conqueror in France, conquerer in Portugal, conqueror in 
India, conqueror at Waterloo—you shall not be a conqueror in England ! 

He would now return to the hundred and seventy Lords— 

Were they wiser or more patriotic than their neighbours? What were they 
but servants—upper servants, if the meeting pleased—to be treated with all 
respect when they did their duty, but when they turned upon those they ought 
to serve, to be rebuked, and reminded for their edification, that England once 
did very well without Lords, and might do so again? And if this lesson—and 
a mild one he called it, considering the great wrongs they had offered to the 
People—failed, they must be sent to learn in affliction the lesson they had de- 
spised in prosperity,—namely, that their titles, honours, wealth, and station 
were not of their own, but the People’s production. Let them convince their 
Representatives that night, that in their honest and zeulous endeavours in the 
People’s cause, the electors of Bath were ready to support them to the utmost. 
Thus encouraged, he had no doubt they would gain for them the object of all 
their wishes—a really free and equitable constitution: not the constitution 
which held forth the cup of liberty in one hand and the cup of religion in 
the other; and when the poor man came to taste, filled the one with despotism 
and tinged the other with blood, and, amidst the brutal cheers of his heartless 
oppressors, dashed it from his lips. , 

The healths of General Palmer and Mr. Roebuck were then given. 
General Palmer spoke briefly in reply, Mr. Roebuck more at length. 
He alluded to the difficulties a real friend of the People had to con- 
tend with in the House of Commons, where the People had very few 
real friends. He was stimulated by the approbation of his constituents 
to persevere in contending for the extensive reforms which were yet 
necessary ; for they were yet only on the very threshold of Reform. 
He never would be satisfied until the whole poles power of the country 
was placed in the hands of the People. ith respect to the House o 
Lords, he proposed that if they should again treat any measure as they 
bad treated the Municipal Bill, the Commons should repass the bill, 
and then, without more ado, it should become the law of the land. 4 

Mr. Hume expressed his pleasure at perceiving how well satishe 
the electors of Bath were with the Representative whom he had Ll 
commended to their choice. He was not at all of Mr. Roebucks 
opinion that in order to obtain good measures it was necessary to pu 
down the House of Lords: it would be enough if ney, were made re: 
sponsible. He was in favour of the Constitution of King, Lords, an 
Commons, 
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Lord Milton, eldest son of Earl Fitzwilliam, and Member for the 
Northern division of Northamptonshire, died on Sunday, of typhus 
fever. The Tories are already on the alert to secure the vacant seat 
in the representation for Mr. T. P. Maunsell, who lives in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kettering. We believe that the Reform interest is not 
considered very strong in Northamptonshire. The last registration 
mude but little difference in the strength of parties, and there was no 
contest at the election in 1834. The Liberals have published hand- 
bills requesting the electors not to promise their votes, as a candidate 
on the Reform interest will be brought forward. Even his political foes 
must regret this severe blow to the kind-hearted and truly excellent Earl 
Fitzwilliam.. Lord Milton was only twenty-four years old at his death. 
He distinguished himself, while little more than a boy, in the memora- 
ble election contest of 1831; and gave indications of superior qualifica- 
tions as a Member of Parliament in the Election Committees of last 
session. His private character was as irreproachable as his father’s, 
and his political principles as Liberal. His brother, Thomas Spencer 
Wentworth, is now heir presumptive to the earldom: he is only twelve 
years of age. Lady Milton, however, is expected to be confined in the 
course of a few weeks. 





We perceive that in several parts of the country the Reformers are 
laughing at the Standard’s account of Tory gains by the registration. 
The Reformers of Knaresborough assert that they will assuredly 
turn out Mr. Richards at the next election. 
Lord Albert Conyngham dined with a large party of his Liberal 
constituents at Canterbury, on Tuesday. His Lordship avowed him- 
self a thorough Reformer, and a supporter of Ministers. 
On the same evening, Mr. S. R. Lushington, the Tory Member for 
Canterbury, (thanks to his Tory Committee of the House of Com- 
mons,) dined with his supporters ; whom he entertained with the well- 
worn Tory abuse of the Liberal Government and Mr. O’Connell. 
With regard to the Irish Church, he told the company— 
It was impossible for any man who had not been in that country to conceive 
the state of that suffering Church. Four days ago, he had received a letter 
from the Archbishop of Tuam; that Prelate stated that the children of the 
Protestant clergy in his diocese were totally deprived of animal food; that they 
subsisted upon potatoes dug up by themselves ; and that they had not clothing 
sufficient to cover them. He would put it to them whether Government, 
having before it all this misery, were not seriously responsible for the manner in 
which it had been induced ? 
The impudence of attempting to cast upon Ministers the blame of 
starving the Irish Clergy, never was surpassed. But this is now the 
every-day trick of the unprincipled political faction to which this Mr. 
Lushington belongs. 
After a poll of two days, and a violent contest, the inhabitants of 
Morley have rejected a proposition for a Church-rate, by 177 to 84. 
The Bishop and Clergy of Chester had a meeting on Wednesday, at 
which 250/. was subscribed for the Irish Clergy ; whose extreme poverty 
was dilated on by the speakers. 





The following account of a fire near Manchester appeared in only 
a part of our impression last week. 

A considerable portion of an extensive spinning and weaving mill, 
belonging to Messrs. Bowers and Co., at Levenshulme, near Manches- 
ter, was destroyed by fire on Wednesday morning. William Worth, 
who was employed in the gas-works belonging to the mill, came in 
contact with the flame on opening the door of one of the retorts; and 
his clothes, being saturated with cil, immediately took fire. The com- 
bustible materials in the retort-house were soon in flames ; which were 
communicated to a wooden shed, and thence rapidly to the upper part 
of the main building, five stories high, Worth ran into the open air 
towards a reservoir of water. Unhappily, instead of plunging into the 
water, the poor fellow, who was almost blinded, threw himself on the 
ground, where he lay like a heap of tinder: he survived only a few 
hours. A girl of sixteen leaped from the top story to the ground, and 
was almost shattered to pieces: she was taken to the Infirmary, but 
could not recover. Several other persons were injured less severely. 
Fire-engines soon arrived ; and by great exertions the principal part of 
the premises was saved. The loss incurred is estimated at about 
25,0002. Nearly all the hands were immediately engaged by Messrs. 
Woolley and Sons, of Manchester, and other manufacturers. 

On Wednesday week, ninety-eight makers of fireworks in Leeds 
and the neighbourhood were summoned before the Magistrates, warned 
to give up their illegal business, and directed to destroy all the squibs 
and crackers in their possession. The dreadful explosion at Holbeck, 
mentioned in the last Spectator, has caused the Magistrates to enforce 
this dormant law. ; 

The Prince Frederick steam-packet, Captain Wood, plying between 
Goole and London, was lost on Wednesday week, on the Corton Sands, 
near Yarmouth, and three of the persons on board were drowned. 





IRELAND. 


‘The death of the Earl of Charleville has caused a vacancy in the 
Irish Representative Peerage ; which, it is expected, will be supplied 
by the election of Lord Dunsany—a Tory and “something more.” 

Mr. Fogarty and Mr. Gibson, two thorough Liberals, have been 
appointed to two vacant Chairmanships, by Lord Mulgrave. 

The proceedings before the Dublin Election Commissioners are not 
73 ag Aegis this week. The vote of Mr. Baron Pennefather, 
for the Tory candidates, has been struck off, in consequence of his 
non-payment of taxes! The agent for the petitioners tendered an ad- 
mission with respect to certain parties, said to be in arrear of the 

aving-tax ; but the agent for the sitting Members refused to take it. 

r Commissioner Joy intimated, that to bring forward evidence, after 
the admission, would be frivolous and vexatious; and that the Com- 
Mission would visit the frivolity and vexation on the sitting Members : 

We shall merely state to the Committee that the tendering of the 
€vidence is frivolous and vexatious.” 

Mr. Ardill—* I should be very sorry to say any such thing.” 

‘airman—<‘‘ It would be certainly uncalled for.” : 


Mr. Ardill—«« . CP . i 
0 make core I think the Commissioners would be far exceeding their duty 


comment before the Committee.’ 


The Chairman expressed his concurrence in Mr. Ardill’s opinion. 
Mr. Joy was then forced to retract his words. 





A meeting of the inhahitants of several parishes in Dublin was held 
on the Gth instant, for the purpose of making preparatory arrangements 
to secure an effective collection of the O’Connell Tribute. Mr. Finn 
stated, that the sum which had been contributed for the purpose of 
defraying the expenses of the Dublin Election Commission, amount- 
ing to 2300/., was now utterly exhausted by the expenses of this con- 
test with the Tory candidates. Mr. O’Connell had paid 9002 in 
London out of his own private purse, for the same object ; and he had 
authorized him to state, that he would not call on the citizens of Dub- 
lin for the purpose of carrying on the Commission, but pay all out of 
his own pocket. The weekly expenses of the Commission hitherto 
amounted to 60/.; and now that the sitting Members were on their 
defence, they would be considerably increased. 

Mr. Spring Rice was invited to attend a Reform dinner at Limerick, 
during his recent visit to his property near that city; but he was obliged 
to leave Ireland before the day appointed. His note, declining the 
invitation for the reason was couched in exceedingly courteous terms, 

Two decrees for tithes, amounting to five shillings, have been issued 
against Mr. Bodkin, M.P. for Galway; who has entered an appeal 
against them. 





The Leinster Express furnishes an account of some extraordinary 

proceedings on the 27th of October, in what pretended to be a court 
of justice, held in Borris, Ossory, Queen’s County. Some Orange- 
men were tried for a riot and assault on the 12th of July. The at- 
torney for the prosecution challenged every reputed Orangeman om 
the Jury; but Mr. Schoales, the Assistant Barrister, warned the 
Jurymen not commit themselves : they consequently refused to say 
whether they were Orangemen or not; and a witness, who knew very 
well that they were Orangemen, refused to speak to the fact. The 
Barrister, in this case the Judge, justified their refusal. Evidence was 
given to prove that the prisoners were Orangemen ; the trial proceeded, 
the guilt of the accused was indisputably proved; but, as a matter of 
course, they were all acquitted. Four of the Roman Catholic party 
were then placed at the bar for assaulting Orangemen. Another Jury 
was empanelled, of whom only one wasa Catholic. The attorney for 
the prisoners challenged the Orangemen; but the witness he summoned 
to prove that they were Orangemen, would not speak to the fact, lest 
he should implicate himself. So a Jury of eleven Orangemen and 
one Catholic was appointed to try the Catholics. Seeing the constitu- 
tion of the Court and Jury, the agents for the prisoners advised their 
clients not to say a word; and then, declaring that they would not de- 
fend them before such a tribunal, left the Court. The Chairman of- 
fered to appoint other counsel for the prisoners ; but they gave no sign 
of assent. The trial went on: the Chairman, who, according to the 
fine theory, ought to have been the prisoners’ counsel, suffered all the 
ex parte evidence to be given without an attempt to show its gross par- 
tiality; and the prisoners were found guilty. A fine of trifling amount 
was imposed; but the prisoners would not pay it: they were threatened 
with a gaol; still they were contumacious. The Chairman attempted 
to effect a compromise, but without success. The prisoners were sent 
of to gaol; but in five minutes were discharged, with an intimation 
that the affair would not be finally adjudicated on till the Quarter- 
sessions in January. It would seem that the proceedings were so ma~ 
nifestly, so grossly partial, that the Barrister dared not act on the ver- 
dict of the Jury. The affair does not require comment: it is only one 
instance among a thousand of the justice which the Ascendancy party 
are willing to deal out to the Catholics. 
It is said that a general move among the Assistant Barristers is 
contemplated: it is found that they have become too much connected 
with the politics of those parts of the country in which they have been 
acting. 


TO THE ELECTORS OF THE COUNTY OF CARLOW, 
Darrynaue Abbey, 6th November 1835, 

Fellow Countrymen—I beg your pardon, I humbly beg your pardon, for having re- 
commended to your suffrages that most incomprehensible of all imaginable vagabonds 
Alexander Raphael. But the truth is, he deceived me—he altogether deceived me, 
There is only one consolation, that he has precluded himself from ever deceiving any 
one else again, 
I am bound to acknowledge that I had been cautioned against him; that I had been 
told he was a faithless creature, who never observed any contract, and with whom no 
person ever had a dealing without being sorry for it. Why, then, did I disregard these 
cautions? For two reasons, First, 1 amin the habit of, perhaps, undervaluing the 
effect of calumny; and as to calumny itself, I know by the experience of a long life, 
that the best of actions and purest of motives, cannot, in many cases, mitigate calumny. 
1 therefore treated more lightly than it now seems I should have done those whocon» 
demned him. Secondly, he had long solicited my support to obtain a seat in Parlia- 
ment. He canvassed me for assistance, as a Radical, when he avowed himself a can- 
didate for Westminster. After that speculation was given up, he sought my aid at the 
last general election; and, upon my return to London, he assailed me with professions 
of purity and patriotism, taking up expressions of mine of my attachment to those 
who were friendly to Ireland, and in his letters declaring himself the most ardent friend 
of our unhappy country. : 
Perhaps 1 should not have attended to him—I probably was wrong even then in be- 
lieving him: but this at least is in my favour—that before | recommended him to your 
notice, I obtained from him a declaration of public principles signed by him, and of 
which I was at liberty to make use publicly, if, as your representative, he swerved 
from any of them in the slightest degree. ‘ 
Such is my excuse for having at any time been deceived by so very worthless a 
being as his jate mean and malignant, but at the same time almost unintelligible at- 
tack upon me proves him tobe, The disclosure of correspondence written in that 
absence of caution with which men write when they do not foresee the possibility of 
meeting the pen eye, places him in a predicament so deplorable as to be an objeet of 
yity rather than of reprobation or mere contempt. 
This is my apology for having recommended to you so base a man as he now shows 
himself: indeed, at present he is a creature so paltry as to be below reproach. _ Let mo 
give you just this specimen of this man’s mendacity. ‘There is, in his publication, this 
passage—mark the hypocritical candour! ‘ 
“ That 1 should not do him an injustice, it is fair that I should in conclusion observe, 
that the second sum of 1000/, has been accounted for by his paying in cash 350/. to 
Mr. Baker towards the law charges, and after repeated applications made for the 
balance, by giving him a bill for it at a long date, drawn by Mr. O'Connell himself om 
the self-same brewers as the 800/. before alluded to was drawn for.” 
Perhaps there never were so many falsehoods stuffed into so small a space, It may 
amuse to analyze them. hae 
Ist. It is false that the second 1000/. was accounted for in the way stated, This isa 
pure invention, a simple falsehood, . ‘ 

2d. “ Paying in cash 350/.to Mr. Baker, towards law charges.” I never paid 350%. 
or one shilling, to Mr, Baker towards law charges or for any purpose, This isa come 








plicated falsehood, 
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3d. “ Acd after repeated applications made to him jor the balance.’ Mr, Baker 
never made to me any such application; no person ever applied to me, or had auy oc- 
casion to apply tome for any balance. This is a multitudinous falsehood. 

4th. “ By giving him a bill at a long date, drawn by Mr. O'Connell himself on the 
self-same brewers,” &c. I never gave Mr. Baker e bill for any sum upon any brewer or 
brewers, or any bill at any date. This is a similar falsehood with the last. 

5th. “ As the 800/. before alluded to was drawn upon.” Neither the 800/. nor any 
part of it was paid to any person by a bill drawn on any brewer or brewers. 1 never 
in my life drew a billon any brewer, This makes falsehood the fifth and last. 

After this specimen, | think it is uot going too far to say, in the usua! Irish phrase, 
that you, Alexander Raphael, are “ a mighty great liar.” 

I have dwelt too long on this subject. 1 cannot conclude, however, without stating 
that Raphael was aware that not one shilling of the 2000/. was, directly or indirectly, 
for me or for my use; that I received the money merely as the trustee of Mr. Vigors, 
who was the person liable to all expenses, I having been his surety as between him and 
Raphael. I have to add, that I paid Mr. Vigors at the time, and as he called for it, 
the entire 2000/, not only to the last farthing, but that I actually made a mistake, and 
overpaid him by fifteen pounds,—a mistake which he soon discovered, and, of course, 
repaid me that sum. 

As Raphael has had the indescribable meanness to publish letters which were cer- 
tainly not intended for publication, it may be necessary to state, for the sake of the 

blic, why the 2000/. were required from him, as the purposes were strictly legal, and 

yond reproach ; if Mr. Vigors agrees with me, as I think he will, in the propriety of 
that course, { will satisfy the public on these points. 

In the meantime, fellow countrymen, this incident has taught me just so much of 
caution, as never again to hold tov lightly representations by honest and experienced 
men against individuals who thrust themselves upon me, and whose character I have 
myself no personal means of estimating. ‘The baseness iu the present cate is at ouce 
almost equally incredible and unintelligible. If I could understand the man, he might 
surprise, but he could not wound me. After all,I can afford to forgive him this an- 
nhoyance, I have the honour to be, Fellow Countrymen, 

Your ever faithful servant, Daniet O'CONNELL, 
TO DANIEL O'CONNELL, ESQ.) M.P. 
Carlow, 3d November 1835. 

My Dear O’Connell—Having seen, in one of the Dublin papers of yesterday, a 
letter from Mr, Raphael of London, in which he refers to certain transactions relating 
to his late election for this county and subsequent petition, I do not delay a moment in 
stating that the insinuations conveyed against you in that gentleman's letter respecting 

uniary matters, are perfectly unfounded. I make use of the word insinuations, for 
see no direct charge; nor, indeed, can I by any means divine the ebject of the publi- 
eation. The whole of the sum handed to you by Mr. Raphael, to cover the expenses 
of the contest in which he was returned for this county, was transmitted by you to the 
eounty through me to the uttermost fraction, The greater portion of the money 
being intended to defray expenses incurred inthis country was necessarily remitted by 
bills on Dublin. 
If it were not superfluous for me to bear testimony to the people of Ireland in any 
edings in which your honour is involved, I would add that all the transactions 
tween Mr. Raphael and this county, in which you acted as the mutual friend of both 
parties, and to all of which I believe 1 was privy, your conduct was the most liberal 
upright, and honourable, Believe me ever yours, 
N A. Vicors. 





SCOTLAND. 

The Edinburgh Evening Post claims a triumph for the Tories in the 
recent municipal elections. ‘The fact is, that they have gained ground 
in Cupar Fife, owing to the strenuous efforts of the neighbouring 
gentry ; and have succeeded in one of the wards of Glasgow: but in 
other places they have been utterly defeated; and in no one in- 
stance that we can discover have they acquired an ascendancy in the 
Councils. In Dundee, the Tories, although assisted by certain reputed 
Liberals, malecontent on a local dispute that nearly touched their 
breeches-pockets, did not succeed in electing a single member, though 
they contested every ward. 


One of the remarkable incidents of the Dundee election, is the 
voluntary adoption of the Ballot bythe Guildry,—that is to say, by the 
merchants of Dundee ; not by the poor and dependent, but the wealthy 
elass. The following account of their mode of voting is taken from 
the Dundee Advertiser. 

At the upper end of the Council-table was placed a canister of considerable size, with 
aslit on the top for the reception of the voter’s card; and at the lower end was the 
clerk distributing tickets to the members, and keeping a note of the individuals’ names. 
A number of desks, adapted for the occasion, were placed throughout the room, and 
printed instructions were lying about for the guidance of those interested. ‘The voter, 
after threading his way through the crowd of spectators, applied to the clerk for a card, 
upoa which the names of both candidates were printed, and then repaired to one of the 
desks, where he drew his pen through the name of the candidate he rejected. He next 
moved towards the canister ; and when he reached it, he placed the card into the slit, 
when it found its way tothe bottom, A clerk was here stationed to take a note of 
his name, It sometimes happened that the card stuck in the way, but the teller took 
care that a passage was cleared for it. The voter then left the room, oy remained to 
swell the concourse,” 


On Tuesday week, seventy gentlemen of Glasgow, friends to the 
general diffusion of education among the people, gave a dinner to Mr. 
James Simpson of Edinburgh,—an advocate of the Scottish bar, and a 
distinguished phrenologist,—whose efforts in the cause of education are 
well known and highly appreciated. Mr. Allan Fullarton was chairman, 
and Mr. William Weir croupier. The Chairman delivered an excel- 
lent speech, enforcing the necessity of an improved system of educa- 
tion. 

“Tt would not be difficult (he said) to assignsome of the reasons why the pro- 
cess of improving the human mind among us has in no reasonable degree kept 
pace with those improvements we have made in physical science. This is a 
subject upon which I shall not enlarge ; but two of these reasons are so promi- 
nent and outstanding, that I cannot forbear adverting to them. ‘The first is, 
that most unreasonable love of pecuniary gain which has taken such fast hold on 
usas to threaten the extinction of the highest principles of our nature ; and the 
second is that national vanity and self-conceit with regard to literary, scientific, 
moral, and religious attainments, which is the most deadly enemy to all im- 
provement. Blinded by avarice and self: complacency, we could see nothing 
defective in our educational institutions. To remove the stigma thus implanted 
on our brow, and to introduce a system of education worthy of a great and en- 
lightened nation, and commensurate in some degree to the wants of her popu- 
lation, is the high and noble emprise to which my honourable and learned friend, 
Mr. Simpson, who now honours us with his company, has directed all the 

energies of his naturally able and highly-cultivated mind. With what effect he 
has already laboured and written in this best of causes, it is not necessai y for 
me to say, as it must be well known to you all.” 

_ Mr. Simpson described the kiad of information which he was de- 
sirous of communicating as far as possible to al! classes. He was the 
advocate of 

Education, that shall render all not oaly wiser, but better and hap ier,—all 
intelligent. bonost, and metci‘ul. Education. that shall impert a Luowledge of 


man’s coustitutioa in body aod mind. and the important relations of that con- 
stitution to exierua! creacion. that sia" render vie youngest familiar with the 
laws, physical, orgavic, and moral, which dema-di obedience as the price of 
Aappivess and the saesuard fiom misery ; that shall exercise all in Geaerosity, 

ustice, and broiiei!y Jove, and tell the young tuat tuese high feelings are not 


stowed .0 coawol the 


never-failing delight—a fine taste of that perfected character, that high exer- 
cise of the intellect, and of the moral powers, which truly constitute “ the 
kingdom of heaven which is within us.” Education, moreover, that shall 
make no distinction of ranks, that shall be as good for the peasant as for the 
peer—for there is no aristocratic right to wisdom and virtue; which shal} 
make no distinction of sex, for both sexes ought alike to know the natural laws: 
under which they are designed to live; that shall elevate the teacher to the 
grade in society which his improved qualifications warrant, and thereby in- 
crease his usefulness. Education, in fine, that shall open both the book of 
Nature and the book of Revelation, that the one may shed its light on the 
other, remove the multiform evils of ignorance, and bestow universally that 
knowledge which, in the only true and rational seuse, will give peace, unite all 
classes of mankind in the yet little understood bonds of Christian love, and 
render all men wise, benevolent, just, contented, and happy. 

The health of Mr. George Combe, Lord Brougham, and other dis- 
tinguished persons, were drunk, and several speeches delivered; bat 
those from which we have quoted are the only ones reported. 





HMiscellanedus. 

The Morning Chronicle of Wednesday contains a very long account 
of the treatment which Mr. W. H. Rowlatt, Reader at the Temple, 
has sustained at the hands of Sir Robert Peel, Lord Lyndhurst, and 
the Bishop of London. It seems that Mr. Henry Brougham was 
much struck with Mr. Rowlatt’s preaching ; and after he became Lord 
Chancellor, signified his intention of bestowing upon him some prefer- 
ment which he could hold with his Readership,—Mr. Rowlatt’s cir- 
cumstances rendering such an addition to his income exceedingly 
desirable, if not necessary. Years passed away, however: Lord 
Brougham disposed of this and that piece of patronage, but took no 
thought of Mr. Rowlatt, until Dr. Allen’s promotion to a Bishopric, 
which left the livings of Battersea and St. Bride’s vacant. The 
former was promised to Mr. Eden, the latter to Mr. Rowlatt. At 
this juncture the Whigs were turned out of office; but Mr. Rowlatt 
was assured that the rule universally followed by the new Chan- 
cellor, of making good the promised appointments of his prede- 
cessor, would not be departed from in his case. In Mr. Eden's 
it was not: Mr. Eden is connected by family ties both with Lord 
Brougham and Sir Robert Peel; and he got his living of Battersea. 
But Lord Lyndhurst became very suspiciously doubtful of the Chan. 
cellor’s title to present to St. Bride’s: Lord Eldon’s opinion was pro- 
duced, and it was to the effect that there was no question whatever as 
to the right of the Chancellor; but still Lord Lyndhurst was conscién- 
tiously scrupulous; and finally the presentation to the living was put 
in the hands of the Bishop of London, Sir Robert Peel having refused 
to do any thing in the matter. To the Bishop, of course, poor Mr. 
Rowlatt applied; but he soon found that he had no chance of the 
living. This was intimated to him after the fashion of Dr. Blomfield 
in dealing with the inferior clergy—that is to say, harshly, and un- 
kindly. Mr. Rowlatt was told by the Bishop, that he was not the 
fittest candidate: there was nothing against his moral character ; but 
the Bishop had formed an opinion respecting him, upon information 
the sources of which he could not disclose. Mr. Rowlatt has high 
testimonials of character and ability, from Lord Brougham, Sir F. 
Pollock, Mr. Courtenay, Mr. Baron Alderson, Baron Gurney, and 
others; but all this, and his equitable claim to the living founded on 
Lord Brougham’s promise, have been unavailing. Mr. Rowlatt is 
condemned, with a large family, still to endure poverty, which he de- 
scribes as being of a most distressing kind. 

The conduct of Peel, Lyndhurst, and the Bishop of London (but 
especially of the two latter,) in this affair, appears to us to be inde- 
scribably mean: that of the Bishop we suspect to be spiteful. Is there 
no old grudge in Dr. Blomfield’s mind connected with the Rector 
and Curate of a pretty little church in Essex, not in the diocese of 
London, though the Bishop would gladly have the control of it? 


The irrepressible Mr. Haywood of Sheffield has written another 
letter to the Sun; and informs the public that he has been making 
particular inquiries among the Orangemen at Barnsley respecting 
Fairman’s sayings and doings among them in 1832. He says that the 
** Royal agent,” as he terms the self-styled Colonel, insinuated among 
the brethren— 

“* That there was a young girl of fifteen, and who was heir to the Throne, 
but it was expected that not sie, but the Duke, their Grand Master, would be 
called tothe Throne, and at the same time he directed ‘ that the health of the 
King, William the Fourth (a previous toast in all Orange lodges) be dis- 
pensed with in future ;’ which has been the case (by order of W. M.’s of 
lodges in that district) ever since, until I gave it on Saturday evening from the 
chair.” 

Fairman also gave directions— 

“ That oaths in future must be dispensed with in making Orangemen, to 
prevent the present Government from making any inroad in the Institution. 

Mr. Haywood declares that ‘ these are incontestible facts,—known 
to men who along with himself are ready at any time to confront W. 
B. Fairman, or any of his abettors.” Mr. Haywood also states, that 
although the Duke of Cumberland denied having granted warrants to 
any regiment, he has in his possession ‘a circular dated 7th February 
1831, in the Grand Lodge,—present Field Marshal his Royal High- 
ness Prince Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, Grand Masier of the 
Empire,—wherein three honourable members of the Army were ad- 
mitted as part of the Grand Committee, and three distinct warrants 
granted to the Army.” Mr. Haywood seems to be affronted at hd 
sayirg that Fairman bad found him to be what is vulgarly called “& 
rovgh customer ;” but really he has taken some pains to merit the 
homely appellation. We dare believe that he has not yet given us all 
that he knows about the Orange plot, and hope to bave more of his 
usecu! revelations. 


Some of the young Tories at Cambridge have formed a club, called 
the ‘* University Piit Club,” the p-incipal object of which vapor ed 
be the establishment of a system of exclusive dealing. One of the 
rules is— 

“ That every member of this club be compelled to give his support oe 
patronage to those tradesmen alone whose political opinions are 10 erowreeee : 
with tb: se in support of which this club was formed; and that aay memet- 





mere animelism aud selfishness, but as a fovatiin of 


wko is fund not sricity adhering to this rele be forthwith expelled.’ 
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Really, Cambridge University is in a fine way for a national seminary 
of learning. Last week we had to mention that Dr. Lamb, whose turn it 
was to be Vice- Chancellor, had been set aside solely on account of his 
Liberal opinions ; and “a Member of the Senate” states, in a letter 
‘to the Morning Chronicle, “ that two gentlemen, whose moral and 
‘intellectual qualifications could not for a moment be disputed, have 
‘been successfully objected to as Public Examiners, solely on account 
of their political creed being Whiggish.” The result of this system 
will be University Reform; the importance of which has not yet been 
duly appreciated. he bigoted Toryism of the chiefs of our colleges 
will not by any means tend to awaken the sympathy of the Liberals 
for the possessors of University sinecures. 

At the sale of a clergyman’s effects in the neighbourhood of Here- 
ford, his library was sold for three pounds, and the liquors in his cellar 
for three hundred and eighty-four pounds fifteen shillings. 


Dr. James Hamilton, who died on the 27th October, in the eighty- 
seventh year of his age, formed a connecting link between the past and 
present race of physicians; and with him the last remains of the old 
school have completely passed away. Many of our readers, doubtless, 
remember him: who that has visited the Royal Infirmary of Edin- 
burgh can never forget him? Summer and winter, fair day and foul, 
was Dr. Hamilton to be seen stepping along, with his thin-soled shoes, 
ornamented with large buckles, his black silk stockings, and those 
short inexpressible articles which cover the ‘‘nether bulk ;” his for. 
mal, square-cut coat, and his redoubtable cocked hat; the whole in 
exquisite keeping with his upright elastic gait, and his expression of 
mingled shrewdness and eccentricity. He was the beaw ideal of a phy- 
sician of the last century; and with him the age of cocked hats, shoe- 
buckles, shorts and all, is clean gone by. But Dr. Hamilton, though 
these be the points which attached him to the fancy, had stronger claims 
to our respectful notice ; forto him we owe one of the most important 
improvements in the practice of modern times—a practice now univer- 
sally adopted in this country; we mean that of administering purgative 
medicines in fever and many other diseases, in which, anterior to his 


time, the existence of debility was thought to prohibit their use.— 
Medical Gazette. 





THE ARMY. 

War-orFice, Nov, 13.—1st or Grenadier Regt. of Foot Guards—Ensign and Lieut. 
Lord A.G. Lovaine to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Drummond, who retires; 
J. A. Udney, Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Lord Lovaine. 2d Foot 
—Lieut. E. W. Sparke, from the 27th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Smith, who exchanges. 
llth Foot—Lieut. J. Steuart to be Capt. by purchase, vice Vaughan, who retires; 
Ensign A. Browne to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Steuart; S. S. Cox, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Browne, 27th Foot—Lieut. F. Smith, from the 2d Foot, to be Lieut. 
vice Sparkie, who exchanges, 3lst Foot—Lieut.-Col. D, M’Donald, from half-pay Un- 
attached, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Cassidy, appointed Inspecting Field-Officer of a Recruit- 
ing District. 39th Foot—Capt. W. B. Bernard, from the 54th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Moore, who exchanges. 40th Foot—Capt. G. Hibbert to be Major, by purchase, 
vice Barnett, who retires; Lieut. T. S. Powell to be Capt. by purchz i 
Hibbert; Ensign Henry. Fancourt Valiant, to be Lieutenant by purchase, vice 
Powell; Alfred John Magnay, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Valiant. 
54th Foot—Capt. W. Y. Moore, from the 39th Foot, to be Capt. vice Bernard, who ex- 
changes. 62d foot—Capt. A. Mair to be Major, by purchase, vice Watson, who retires; 
Lieut. H. Cooper to be Capt. by purchase, vice Mair ; Ensign E. Scobell to be Lieut, 
by purchase, vice Cooper; A. M. Herbert, Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice co- 
bell. 65th Foot—Lieut. R. K. Elliott, from half-pay 98th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Cup- 
page, promoted. 86th Foot—H. C. Faulkner, Gent, to be Ensign by purchase, vice 

liddlemore, appointed to the 91st Foot. 91st Foot—Lieut. C. H. Edmonstone to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice D, Campbell, who retires ; Ensign E, W. C. Wright to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Edmonstone; Ensign E. L. Robertson to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice B. Campbell, who retires ; Ensign R. F. Middlemore, from the 86th Foot, 
to be Ensign, vice Wright; Ensign J. Browne, from the 2d West India Regiment, to be 
Ensign, vice Robertson ; Ensign J. Browne to be Adjutant, vice A. Campbell, who re- 
signs the Adjutancy only, 





se, vice 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 

In Dublin, the Lady of the Hon. Grorce Couey, of a son. 

On the llthinst., at her residence in Clarges Street, the Lady of Colonel Frez- 
MANTLE, Coldstream Guards, of a son. 

On the 7th inst., in Welbeck Street, the,Lady of Dr. RurnerrForp, of a son. 

On the 7th inst., at Stockton Rectory, Worcestershire, the Lady of the Rev. W. F. 
Raymonp, of a daughter. 


On the 7th inst., the Lady of theSRev. Jonny ALEXANDER Gowen, of Woolley, Berks, 
of a daughter, 


On the 8th inst., at Clapham Common, the Lady of the Rev. Freperick Borra- 

DAILE, of ason. 

On the 9th inst., in Green Street, Grosvenor,Square, the Lady of W. F. Hamrtron, 
Esq., of New York, of a daughter, 

At Paris, the Lady of Keneitm H. Dicpy, Esq., of a daughter. 

At Gibraltar, the Lady of Colonel M‘Donazp, 92d Highlanders, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 10th inst, at Ham, Surry, Roserr Moorsom, Esq., of the Scots Fusileer 
Guards, to Henrrerra Frances, daughter of Lieut.-General [Sir Henry Campbell, 
K.C.B. and G.C.H., of Richmond Park. : . 

On tke 4th inst., at Claydon, Bucks, the Rev. Wrnt1am RoBert Freman tte, Rector 
of Pitchcot, third son of the late Vice- Admiral Sir Thomas Francis Fremantle, G.C.B., to 
Emity Caronine, second daughter of the late General Sir Harry Calvert, Bart.,G.C.B. 

On the 5th inst., at Tickhill, Enmunp, son of the late Colonel L’Estrange, of Moys- 
jek King’s County, to Henrierra, daughter of ‘T. Lumley Savile, Esq., of Tickhill 

astle, 

On the 9th inst., at St. James’s, Westminster, Dr. Arprs, of Old Burlington Street, to 
Entry, daughter of the late Rev, J. Brome, Trinity College, Cambridge.’ 

_Onthe 10th inst., at St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, the ceremony having been pre- 
viously performed according to the rites of the Roman Catholic Church, Joun, only 
surviving son of Robert Selby, Esq,, of Bryanston Street, Portman Square, of the Selbys 
of Biddleston, Northumberland, to ANNA Marta, youngest daughter of John Searie, 
be of Seanier Fine, a ¥ 8 

t Hamble, the Rev. G. Rooxe, Vicar of Embletc e I ° 
tide Rooke, to Chana. daughter of W. tosh. let on, eldest son of the late Mr, Jus 

At Madeira, WiLiiamM PosTLETHWAITE, 
Esq., Consul-General there. 

t Lawhitton, near Launceston, Mr. Lercu to Miss Jane Incu, he aged 86, she 22. 


The bridegroom buried his former wife on Tuesday and married his present one the 
Saturday after. 


Esq., to Barpara, daughter of H. Veitch, 


DEATHS. 

On the 8th inst., at Wentworth House, Lord Viscount Mitton, eldest son of the 
Right Hon. Earl Fitzwilliam, in his 24th year, 

On the 8th inst., at Hayle Cociage, near Maidstone, THropuinus Jones, Esq., Ad- 
miral of the White, in his 73th year. 

On the 5th iast., in Hanover Street, St. George's, Lieut. the Hon. Jomn Forbes, of 
the 79th Regiment, son of Gen. Lord Forbes, 

On the 5th inst., at his house in Welbeck Sireet, Sir Davin Barry, in his 56 h year. 

On the 30th ult., at Edinburgh, Grorc: Rosexrtson Scorr, Esq., of Benholm. ~ 

On the 17th of July, at his seat, P'rockhurst Lodge, near Alverstone, Jamaica, the 

on. Tuomas Lecat Yates. 

At Paris, Fuorinz O Bryrn, Wife of G o se Huntly Gordon, Esq., iu her 2lst year, 
vthree weeks afer her marriage. 

“At Annahilt, Ireland, Mr. Jo: Scurr, ferm»r, in his 102d year. He was in posses 





sion of his faculties to the last hour of existence, and left a numerous offspring of three 
generations to follow him to the grave. 


. a 6th inst., Jonn Taomas Trorp, Esq., Alderman, and Governor of the Irish 
jociety. 

On the 20th ult., at Halifax, Nova Scotia, in coi sequence of drinking cold water 
whilst overheated in the pursuit of moose-deer, the Honourable CHARLES FRaNcrs 
Norton, Captain of the 52d Kegiment, Assistant Military Secretary to Sir Colin 
Campbell, Governor of Nova Scotia. Captain Norton was in his 29th year. 


On the 8th inst., Richanp Water Forbes, Esq., of Rolvenden, Kent, in his 74th 
year, 








- -- ————————————— ND 

Want of room compels us to postpone till next week the insertion of two excellent 
letters,—one on the subject of the County Registrations, from Mr, Wrurtam 
Durrant Cooper, of Lewes ; the other from Cupar Fife, in Scotland, containing an 
exposure of the arts employed by the Tories to obtain a partial ascendancy in the 
late Municipal Election. 

Notices of New Music and Fine Arts are also postponed till next week. 





POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Niq@ur. 
INJUNCTION AGAINST THE CORPORATION OF LIVERPOOL. 


A remarkable case was heard in the Rolls Court this afternoon,—an 
application, on an information of the Attorney-General, against the 
Self-eleeted Corporation of Liverpool, to restrain the Corporation from 
further proceeding in the mortgaging of the corporate property, by 
which, next week, they intended to raise 105,000/. to vest in payment 
and augmentation of the Church livings under their patronage. This 
impudent attempt to defeat the provisions of the Municipal Reform 
Act, will thus be frustrated. His Honour granted the peremptory 
injunction and service of the minutes; the facts disclosing that the 
Corporators were losing no time to complete their nefarious attempt 
to usurp the functions of their successors. 








SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

The Act of Parliament for founding this Colony will now come 
into full operation; the Commissioners having complied with the 
coiditions precedent, by the sale of 35,0002. worth of land, and by 
raising the required loan for the government of the colony. We may 
therefore expect shortly to see the names of the various officers ga 
zetted (some of them have been long ago nominated); and we under- 
stand that active preparations are making with a view to the immediate 
departure of the officers and a small body of emigrants. This first 
expedition will be placed under the command of Captain HinpMarsn, 
R.N., the Governor; who, with the assistance of the Surveyors and 
other qualified persons, will carefully examine the various harbours in the 
colony, the quality of the neighbouring soil, the supply of water, &e. ; 
and will select that site which, all things considered, is most desirable for 
the first town. We believe it is the intention of the Commissioners 
not to send out the main body of emigrants until the next spring, so as 
to allow ample time for the necessary preparations for their reception. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE REPRESENTATION. 


There is likely to be a severe contest for the representation of the 
North division of Northamptonshire. The Tories are busy as so 
many Devil’s imps—all for the good of the Church! The whole 
force of their staff at Peterborough has been in requisition since Tues- 
day, setting forth the fitness of Mr. Maunsett for the vacancy caused 
by the lamented death of Lord Mirron; and many severe rubs have 
they encountered for their indecent haste in occupying the ground. 
These champions of divine rights and wrongs appear to exhaust 
every manoeuvre admitted in election practice; and we may hope 
their conduct will awaken the vigilance of every one who has 
any claim to the name of Whig, Radical, or any of the nume- 
rous ramifications of the Reform party. The Liberals are some- 
what taken by surprise by the sudden loss of Lord Mitron. Although 
they had a committee meeting last Monday, at Oundle, (appointed 
before any idea was entertained of such a melancholy event oc- 
curring,) on account of a rumour of Lord BrupENELL’s resig- 
nation, yet no steps were then taken to announce a candidate. The 
Tories have, on the other hand, bad their man ready above six weeks ; 
so that on the 10th, the instant that the intelligence of the vacancy 
reached the residence of Mr. Maunsett, a clumsy handbill was pre- 
pared and distributed. This compelled the Liberals, on the morning 
of the 11th, to request the electors not to make any promises: for an 
active canvass by the Tories was immediately begun, and is now kept 
up with zeal worthy of a better cause, but coupled with tricks that 
would do credit to none. The Liberals hada large meeting on Weé- 
nesday the 11th; but the party applied to being at the time a consider- 
able distance from the county, it is not expected his name will be 
announced before Monday.—From a Correspondent. 

a a ee ae 


Yesterday the Times stated, in a leading article, that no person of 
respectability or wealth connected with Bristol attended Lord JoHN 
RussE.1’s dinner; and that he was so contemptuously neglected by 
the superior classes in that city, that he ‘ was fain to take up his 
abode at Bristol in the apartments of a decent seed-shop-keeper.” 
This morning, the truth of the matter comes out. A correspondent 
of the Times states, that Mr. Grornce Eppre Sanpers, the “seed- 
shop-keeper ” alluded to, ‘resides at Clifton, in a mansion which few 
noblemen would despise, and that his station is at least sufficient to 
entitle him to the distinction of being the host of Lord Joun Rus- 
SELL.” ‘ Mr. SANDERS,” it is.added, ‘ may smile to learn that he 
resides at his place of business on Bridge Parade.” 

The Times declares that it publishes this letter with “great plea- 
sure,”—perfectly delighted, no doubt, at being convicted of a most cor- 
temptible misrepresentation,—but goes on to insinuate that Mr. 
SanpeEns was the only person of the wealthier classes who noticed 
Lord Joux. Luckily, the Bristol Gazelte of Thursday has given a 
list of the gentlemen who were present at the dinner; and any pers n 
at all acquainted with Bristol, will recognize among them the names cf 
many of the most wealthy and respectable merchants. ‘ 

Never was lying misrepresentation so systematically adopted, in 
great matters and in small, as by the Tories at the present time. Not 
a day passes but their journals insinuate cr announce absolute {i lsc« 





hoods, and personal slauders. 
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The public will soon be in possession of all the facts relative to 

AEL’s: concern in the late Catlow Election. The Dublin Pilot 

of Wednesday gives the following extract from a letter received! from 
O’CownELt— 

*¢ Having obtained the ready and hearty concurrence of Mr. Vigors to 
publish the entire detail of all the facts connected with the late Carlow Election, 
annotnce in’ your paper of Wednesday, that on Friday you will give these 
details to the public. Mr. Ex-Sheriff Raphael will appear, I think, in a 
melancholy condition: but of that I am careless. I am quite sure that not a 
single stain will appear upon the conduct of those who placed in him a confi- 
dence of which he was most unworthy.” 


The Middlesex Tories have fairly thrown down the ‘gauntlet to the 
Liberals. Ata meeting of the Conservative Registration Committee, 
yesterday, it was resolved to bring forward, at the next election, two 
candidates—Mr. Woop of Littleton to be one of them—for the repre- 
sentation of the Metropolitan County. The Tories claim a majority 
of 1534 votes upon the list of those whose politics are known ; and, 
allowing two-thirds of the disputed or unknown votes to the Liberals, 
still pretend to have a majority of 900. We place little reliance on 
these statements: we know that the Liberals, on what they think good 
grounds, claim a decided majority of the registered voters. But “ fore- 
warned, fore-armed.” The Reformers now see that it is not a question 
about bolstering up Mr. Hume in his seat, but whether the County of 
Middlesex shall be represented by two Tories. Let steps be imme- 
diately taken to organize the Liberal party for the election, which 
cannot be very long delayed. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuance, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The principal feature in the English Money Market this week, has been the 
large amount invested on behalf of the disputed claims under the West In- 
dian Indemnity Act; the purchase of the broker appointed for that purpose 
having yesterday been to the extent of 537,000/., which was all effected at 914. 
It is searcely within the memory of any person connected with the Stock Ex- 
change, that so large an operation has been completed at one price. The mar- 
ket has not improved upon this purchase; the large amount of Omnium re- 
cently paid up having created a supply of Stock which is equal to this extraor- 
dinary demand. The only portion of the West Indian Loan existing in the 
shape of Omnium is now about two millions; the amount paid up in full, to 
yesterday afternoon, being thirteen millions. The business of the week, with 
the exception of the large transaction above alluded to, has been unimportant. 

In the Foreign Market, Spanish Stock has improved 8 per cent. upon our 
last prices ; a result which might easily have beep anticipated, from the com- 
plexion of the intelligence from Spain; where M. MenvizaBat seems steadily 
to pursue the course of policy to which he pledged himself upon taking office. 
The crisis of Spanish financial affairs will not, however, be passed until it is 
apparent that Spain can of its own resources pay the current interest upon its 
present debt. It is understood that the Finance Minister is at present sanguine 
of being able to provide for the Dividends due in May next, without having re- 
course to further loans: if this happy result can be obtained, the credit of the 
Peninsula will be established, and the ultimate value of Spanish Stock depends 
upon this achievement. 

The Railway speculations are much depressed, some of the minor ones seem 
almost forgotten. The apportionment of the shares of the Danube and 
Mayne Canal took place on Tuesday, and the shares have been as high as 
Al. prem. ; from that point, however, a decline has occurred, and the quota- 
tion is to-day 3i, prem. 

The European Continental Stocks are without any material alteration, with 
the exception of Russian Bonds, which are about 4 per cent. higher than our 
last prices. 

The South American Securities are neglected, and so are the Mining Shares, 

Saturpay, TWELve o’Crock. 

The Consol Market has been in a quiescent state during the morning, and 
without variation. The business of the Foreign Market bas been entirely con- 
fined to Spanish Stock, which has improved considerably upon the closing price 
of lastnight. By the advices received this morning from Madrid, it appears that a 
Frise of 3 per cent. took place in the price of Spanish Stock in that capital, ocea- 
sioned by a report of the anxiety of Don Cax vos to avail himself of the media- 
tion of the French Government, to put an end to the contest now going on in 
the Peninsula. The stock rose immediately on the opening of the market to 
47%, but hassince declined, in consequence of extensive sales, to 464, and is now 
463 §. The Deferred Stock is 234; and the Passive 13}. The Railway 
Shares have not been affected, and those of the Danube and Mayne Canal are at 
23}, 3} prem. 

Sarurpay, Four o’Ciock. 

The Consol Market closes 4 higher,—viz. buyers at 914 j. Spanish Stock 
has rallied since the morning, and closes at the opening price,—47} §. Some 
very extensive sales have occurred; and the delivery of Stock on Monday next, 
and in the course of the week, will be very considerable; but the favourable 
turn of affairs seems to have revived the spirit of speculation, and the market 
has been supported against the pressure of Stock by the purchases for Account. 
* The other Foreign Stocks close as in the morning ; and the Railway Shares are 
generally without material alteration. 

8 per Cent. Consols....... 914 ¢ 

Ditto for Account.......... 914 @ 

New 3} per Cent, Annuities 99% 100 

Bank Stock -—— 

Exchequer Bills +e 

Omnium. . 

Belgian 5 per Cents. .ex. div 

Brazilian 5 per Cents. ..... 

Danish 3 per Cents......... 


Dutch 24 per Cents. ...... 

French 3 per Cents . 

Mexican 6 per Cents....... 37 38 
Portuguese 3 per Cents. 

Do. Regency 5 per Cent 
Russian, 1822, 5per Cent.. 
Spanish, 1835, 5 per Cent.. 
Ditto 1835 .. 


584 

893 90 
108 4 
4635 


100¢ 4 
844 54 
‘76 





‘ 
EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
© Arrived—At Gravesend, Nov. 8th, King William, Stewart, from Batavia. Off Dart- 
mouth, 10th, Resource, Smith, from Bombay. At Cork, 9th, Concordia, Blackaller, 
from the Cape. At the Cape, Aug, 2lst, Fanny, Drummond ; and Sept, lst, Columbo, 
M ‘Kellar, from London, 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Nov. 8th, Munster Lass, Pound, for St. Helena; 11th, 
Coliseum, Christie, for China; and Favourite, Robinson, for Singapore; and 13th, 
Blenheim, Brown, for Bombay. From Liverpool, 5th, Mattakeeset, Dun, for China ; 
6th, Comala, M‘Neel, for Bengal; 8th, Matilda, Wardell, for Mauritius; 10th, 
Eucles, Smith, for Bombay; 12th, Gondolier, Rhodes, for Madras; and Formidable, 
Mackay, for Batavia. 





THE THEATRES. 
WE should have very little to say about the Theatres this week, if the 
novelties produced were all we had to talk about; but the fact is, the 
Theatres are becoming more interesting to the public as commercial 
speculations than as places of amusement. The topic of conversa- 
tion amongst playgoers is, not the success of a new play, but the suc- 





cess of this’or that experiment,—the reduction of prices of adinission 
at one house, the reduction of actors’ salaries at another, and’ the 
change of companies and of managers at a third. In short, what. ig 

ing on behind the curtain is just now more thought about than what 
is presented before the scenes. This is a bad state of things; for 
theatrical politics are a sorry subject, that the public will soon be we 
of—for ourselves, we are heartily sick of it already. “ A plague on 
all your houses!” say we. One hearty laugh, such as we enjoyed at 
the Olympic the other night at Lover’s farce and Liston’s “ beau 
idéal,” is better than all the speculations on managerial policy: it 
solves the whole question at once. The end and aim of theatrical 
amusements is to excite pleasurable emotions; and whether that is 
effected by a pathetic performance, like Mrs. Hoorrr’s in The 
Daughter, or by Liston’s drollery as Mr. Dibbs, matters not. In both 
cases we are carried out of ourselves into an ideal world; our sympathy 
is awakened in the one case, our mirth excited in the other, but 
pleasure is equally the result, and it becomes greater by contrast. Here, 
then, is the clue to success, if managers will be guided by it. Audiences 
must be interested. Scenery and dresses are accessories only : the more 
the play or the performance interests us, the less we care about them; 
in fact we lose sight of them, except in the pauses of the drama, when 
they amuse the eye very satisfactorily. Music, too—at least the kind 
that we get now—is no more than an accessory. It does not ‘take 
the imprison’d soul and lap it in Elysium ;” but it tickles the ear, as 
the show pleases the eye; and, like it, palls on the sense : the effect 
is transient as amempty pageant. The audience are not sent home 
‘* weeping to their beds,” nor do their “ lungs crow like chanticleer.” 
The moral of this is, that one good play, well acted, is worth a score 
of noisy operas; and a lively farce is better than a gewgaw spectacle. 
The Olympic is full every night with people who are made to cry one 
half-hour and laugh the next: the Lyceum—notwithstanding its cheap 
prices—overflows with audiences—and tears at Mrs. CRAMER’s exem- 
plification of a woman’s faith: the Queen’s is crammed to the ceiling 
by people who, after being almost pained by the truth of MircnEtt’s 
persoration of an idiot boy, are convulsed by the imperturbable im- 
pudence with which Wrencu brazens out a lie: at Covent Garden. 
there is Power of attraction in one actor to fill the theatre, by 
virtue of his natural humour alone (it is not surprising that people 
should flock to see one man act naturally when he is almost the only 
one): and Drury Lane, in the third week of a successful opera, which 
is composed, performed, and “ got up,” as well as any modern affair of 
the kind on the English stage, is half empty; and the actors are 
fain to come forward—without any prompting, in this act, of course— 
and offer a third of their salaries as a loan to the Manager, (when to 
be repaid?) in order tosave the theatre. The Adelphi, too, only last 
season the most popular theatre in Europe—with a set of scenes to 
one piece that is worth the price of admission as a mere show—is 
at last a failure, and a new manager and a fresh set of actors are 
coming in. 

What the public want is geod plays—what the the theatres want is 
good dramatists. There is no lack of writers known by that name ; 
albeit they are for the most part mere playwrights, who dress up old 
worn-out materials as boys make Guys—coble up foreign manufactures 
to suit their notions of English taste—and play the vampire with the 
creations of genius, by sucking out the life of a new novel, and 
dragging its mangled carease on to the stage. Like the players, 
too, they seem to think that people who come to the theatre 
leave their common sense behind them; and that “ the purpose of 
playing” is any thing but “to hold the mirror up to nature:” 
for, as imitators ever seize on the worst peculiarities of their proto- 
types, so they appear to take the defects that genius and wit in authors, 
and nature and humour in actors, have made pardonable, to be the 
causes of success. We are no sticklers for the ‘ unities,” or other 
conventional rules of dramatic composition; and we would allow [the 
widest licence for invention, provided always that the effect be agree- 
able and the extravagances coherent and consistent: but a mere string 
of horrors or absurdities, however ingeniously hung together and 
cleverly represented, will not interest the least reflecting; for the 
vividness of each impression is effaced by the contradictory nature of 
the succeeding one,—the reason is assailed by a succession of shocks 
as violent and unconnected as those of an electrical battery. We 
have dramatic authors capable of producing dramas of sterling 
merit,—as the plays of KnowLrs, Poor, JERROLD, Kenny, PEAKE, 
and others testify: but in the highest range of the drama—where 
the passions and idiosyncracies of the different characters are made 
to act and react on each other, and are developed by means of the 
incidents—we have no master mind. We have no Scorr, or 
Byron, or WorpswortH, in our dramatic literature,—for the 
author of Philip Van Artevelde has only shown himself, as yet, 
a dramatic poet, not a poetic dramatist. Whether the age and 
the country lack dramatic genius, or whether the guerdon of 
dramatic fame is too valueless to tempt greatness to run the gauntlet 
of green-rooms and galleries to obtain it, we do not pretend to deter- 
mine. One thing is certain, however—that the stage, viewed as an 
intellectual gratification, is at as low an ebb as regards acting, 
authorship, and management, as any public amusement appealing to 
rational people can well be. This is an unsatisfactory conclusion cer- 
tainly, and one that might have been arrived at by a much more sum- 
mary process: but it is useful now and then to say what everybody 
knows, by way of jogging the public memory. 

And now to business. The novelties of the week are Mr. Lover’s 
new burletta at the Olympic, called The Beau Ideal—we suppose be- 
cause the hero is in search of an ideal belle; anda little farce at the 
Lyceum, entitled Stage-struck. The Beau Ideal itself might almost as 
easily be defined, as the drollery be described, which shook the audi- 
ence with fits of laughter so as almost to make a toil of merriment. It 
is the common enough story of a silly old bachelor fancying himself in 
love, and being made to see and feel himself as ridiculous as he appears 
to every one else, by a clever girl, who sets her wits to work to sicken 
the superannuated swain of his folly; being moved thereunto by her 
fear lest her own lover, the old boy’s nephew, should be elbowed out of 
his heirship. But though the idea is not new, the way in which it 18 
worked out is so ludicrous, and, allowing for farcical exaggeration, so true 
to nature,—and the humour of the situations is so well borne out by the 
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oint of the dialogue, and so capitally embodied in tine acting,—that it 
is irresistible. Fancy Liston standing, in the street ona wet night, 
with a hearth-rug. under his feet to ward off the rheumatism, serenad- 
ing an “unknown adorer,” and sighing out his soul on the double-bass ; 
his man accompanying “* Home, sweet home” on the keyed-bugle, with 
the addition of those vigorous flourishes with which stage-coach guards 
are used to rouse sleepy turnpikemen ; his harmony drowned by an in- 
trusive band of German minstrels, and he himself almost drowned by a 
discharge of water from.a chamber-window! Next picture the afflicted 
Strepbon the foll. win: morning, wrapped up in nightcap and flannels, 
comforted by a present from his inamorata, which on unfolding, dis- 
closes to his wonderi: g sight a pair of red plush inexpressibles ; and 
then follow him to the Zoo ogical Gardens, where he eclipses the 
paroquets by the scarlet of his nether man, and attracts the eyes of all 
the company but his ‘unkown adorer,” whom the red plush smalls are 
to rivet to his person ! i 
The earnestness and good faith of Lrsron’s acting, no less than his 
drollery of face and manner, contribute to carry out the ludicrous idea 
of the author. Vxsrris personates the young lady, disguised as the 
servant, and afterwards as the old crone, who claims the promise of the 
horror-struck bachelor, with her usual archness and address. She sings 
two or three pretty ballads; whose merit shows to more advantage 
from their being apropos to the situation in which they are introduced. 
Mr. Lover, the author of the farce, we understand, is an artist of 
superior talent in the line of miniature-painting, as well as a writer 
and composer of ballads. His merits in each of these accomplish- 
ments, separately, entitle him to high praise, independent of the versa- 
tility of talent displayed in their union in one person. 





The principal talent of the Queen’s will be added to that of the 
Adelphi company; Mrs. Nisserr and her sisters, Mrs. Honey, Miss 
Morray, Wrencu, Mitcuett, and WittiaMs, being among the num- 
ber. And the Adelphi, which closed in the middle of. the week, for 
repairs, will reopen under the management of Mrs. Nisperr, on 
Monday, with a change of entertainments. The Queen’s is of course 
closed. 





Mr. Jones, the American’tragedian, is still playing at the Victoria. 
He appeared on Monday as the hero of a new melodrama called 
Demetri, or the Klepht of the Evil Eye ; and showed himself efficient in 
strength of lungs and the-art of melodramatic pantomime. Now since 
he is more at home, he gives full scope to those qualities that were 
somewhat restrained on. his first appearance. His defeets are no 
longer negative. His Shylock was positively noisy and vulgar. 


Rayner, who has been reviving his acquaintance with the town at 
the Lyceum, has at last got tardy justice done him, in the shape of a 
licence for the Strand Theatre; which is to open forthwith. 


Brawanm’s new theatre, in King Street, St. James’s, is roofed in; 
and the decorators are already at work, as well as the scene-painters. 
It is promised to be open on the 30th—but we hardly expect so soon— 
with a new opera by a young lady of nineteen, a Mrs. A’Breckert, 
Brana, it is said, will sing in it. 





CONCERTI DA CAMERA. 

Tue general state of musical feeling and prejudice (for it can scarcely 
be dignified with the name of opinion) in this country, is any thing but 
creditable to its population or encouraging to the real lover of the art; 
the most puerile and feeble compositions usually obtaining the greatest 
share of public favour, and exclusively monopolizing the patronage of 
those who have the power to pay for the luxury of music in its most 
expensive forms. 
suecess of that trashy opera Z Puritani, and the especial popularity of 
the most vulgar and commonplace piece it contained. While the tide 
runs thus rapidly in the wrong direction, it is doubly gratifying to ob- 
serve occasional indications of an under-current flowing in the right. 
One of these has just appeared, in the association of a few professors 
for the purpose of giving four concerts of Instrumental Chamber Music, 
selected from the works of Haypn, Mozart, BeETHoven, WEBER, 
HumMeEt, Sponr, and other eminent writers of the German school. 
This, like all similar efforts for the advancement of our musical taste, 
owes its origin to the zeal and industry of individual professors. The 
Philharmonic Concerts began in the same way, and so did the Vocal 
Concerts. Fashionable patronage and aristocratic favour have done 
nothing for them: they live and thrive without and in despite of it. 
The members of these societies are the real patrons of their art, and 
by them alone is the musical reputation of our country rescued from 
absolute degradation. 

The first of the Concerti da Camera was given on Saturday night, at 
the Hanover Square Rooms. The perforfiers were Messrs. BLAGRovE, 
GriesBacuH, Picotr, SHERRINGTON, Lucas, BannisTER, Howe t, 
Carp, PowrEtt, Rar, and SaLamon. The first piece was ONSLow’s 
Twelfth Quintet in A minor. The compositions of our expatriated 
countryman are little known here beyond the circle of professional and 
amateur violin players, with whom they are in considerable favour. 
Onstow is more successful as a writer of chamber music than in the 
construction of orchestral compositions ; and this Quintet is a beauti- 
ful example of the conversational style to which the former is so well 
suited. To this sueceeded Mozart's well-known Quartet in E flat, 
and HumMEv’s.Septetin Dminor. All these were delightfully played. 
But the test of ability was the performance of BEErHOVEN’s First 
Quartet, from the set dedicated to Count Rasoumorrsky. ‘This com- 
position was once regarded in England (perhaps in Germany) as almost 
the wild and chaotic effusion of a madman: on Saturday night it ap- 
peared to us in all its splendour and perfection. Two vocal pieces 
only were introduced, by way of relief,—a Song of Scuuzert’s, by 

ts. BisHop; and Arne’s well-known Ballad, “ When forced from 
dear Hebe,” by young Parry. 

The audience, though not numerous, were attentive and gratified. 
We hope and think their numbers will increase, as the merits of the 
concerts become more generally known. It is by such efforts as these 
that British musicians will really improve, and not by exhibiting crude 

_ and feeble copies of the works of the great masters, 





Perhaps the severest satire on our taste was the 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


RAPHAEL, O'CONNELL, AND, THE TIMES, 
In a previous column we have given a letter addressed by Mr 
O’ConneELL to the Electors of Carlow, in reply to the attack of 
Mr. ALexanver RApHAgL, and another from Mr. Vigors to 
O'ConnELL on the same subject. Raprnarr’s own statement 





convinced us, that the charge of bad faith and_ pecuniary extortion = 
which he endeavoured to fix upon O’Conngux was groundless, 


We now learn from O’Conne.u’s letter that, in preferring it, 
RapuHaeL has been guilty of direct falsehood. The facts of the 
case, as it stands at present, are these. 


1. RapHakt, being desirous of getting into Parliament, repeatedly 
applied to O’Conne t for his aid; and he especially solicited it while 
the Committee which unseated Bruen and Kavanacu for Carlow 
County was sitting. 

2. Upon the decision of that Committee against the sitting Mem- 
bers, O’ConnELt informed RapnHakt that now was his time; that he 
would undertake to have him nominated, with every prospect of being 
elected for Carlow, upon his paying 10002. cash immediately for the 
preliminary expenses, and another 1000/. upon being returned. 

3. RapHart demurred about paying the money; and O’ConNzELL, 
in order not to lose precious time, guaranteed him against all payments 
over the 2000/.—against the expenses of the election, and even of a pe- 
tition should there be one. 

4. Rapwaer paid the 10002, and was returned with Mr. Vicors. 
A petition against his return was presented. The second 10007. was 
then required; and, in violation of his agreement, RAprHart refused 
to pay it for some time; and actually did not produce the money till 
several weeks after his return. 

5. It was soon apparent that the case of Vicors and RAPHAEL was 
ina bad way. We can state on the best possible authority, that it had 
become useless to proceed with it for some days before O’ConNELL 
consented to stop the proceedings. The ‘sitting Members:were un- 
seated, and RapHakt lost his 20001. 

6. Every farthing of the money which Raruart paid to O’Con- 
NELL was handed over by O’ConNELL to Mr. Viaors; who expressly 
acknowledges the receipt of it. 

7. It thus appears that O’ConNELL, acting’on behalf of the Carlow 
Liberals, became guarantee for them to Rarnaet that the latter should 
not be called on to pay more than 2000/.: this he did for the good of 
the cause, not having himself any personal or pecuniary interest in the 
matter. 

8. RapnHact had all he bargained for, (though he shalfpily tried to 
escape from performing his share of the contract): he was nominated 
and returned; and his seat was defended against a petition, not only 
until, but after the defence became hopeless. Thus O'CONNELL was 
most fully discharged from the obligation. under which he placed him- 
self. Mr. Vicors was privy to the whole proceedings; and declares 
that O’ConnELL’s conduct throughout was “the most liberal, upright, 
and honourable.” 

9. Raruart has acted throughout with indescribable meanness,— 
fawning on O’Conneut for aid; professing supereminent patriotism, 
sparing no pains to drive atruly Jewish bargain, and then skulking 
from the performarice of it. He has violated the confidence unwisely 
reposed in him, by publishing most private correspondence; and has 
stated direct falsehoods to make good his miserable case. 

On a review of these facts, we can only come to the conclusion 
which our contemporary the Courier, so distinguished for the 
ability and boldness of its late strictures on Irish questions, hag 
come to—-that “ Mr. O'ConNELL’s hands, so far as this transac- 
tion is concerned, are, unless the testimony of Mr. Vieors be 
absolutely false, as pure as those of any public man who ever 
existed.” 

The Times—which has now little else but abuse of O'Con- 
NELL and the Irish Priests to subsist upon, from the danger of 
having its old sayings cast in its teeth in refutation of its new 
professions—the Times, no longer “ leadivg,” but lying, shuf- 
fling, and spiteful, struggles violently but feebly to. bolster up 
RapHAEL’s accusation. It professes inability to imagine what 
motive O'CONNELL could have had to put RApHAxEL into the 
representation of Carlow, seeing that he neither knew nor cared 
any thing about him. Is it not very usual for constituencies 
to look out for a candidate, of their own polities, who can 
defray at least a portion of the election expenses? and- was 
not RAPHAEL, apparently, such a man—ready, anxious to get 
into Parliament, and rich? True, OConnetiL was deceived 
by him, notwithstanding that he had been warned of hig slippery 
character: but it is no discredit to a man’s honesty, th4éagh it is 
a slur upon his discernment, to have been duped. But then, 
O'CONNELL wrote pressing letters to bring RapHarL to the 
point! To be sure he did: there was no time to be lost; the 
money and the candidate were required immediately; an answer 
“yes” or “ no” was wanted; and it was then manifestly for the 
good of the cause that the answer should be “ yes.” 

RAPHAEL did not pay Mr. Baker, neither did Mr. O’ConnELL 
—* Does Mr. Baker work for nothing, or does Daniel never pay ?” 
sagely inquires the Zimes. Ask Mr. Vigors, good Times, who 
paid Mr. Baker: it was to Vigors that OConNELL gave Ra- 
PHAEL'S 2,0002. 

But OConneELL said to RapHAEL—* Send to Mr. Baker the 
particulars he wants of your qualification. J will stand between 
you and him for all expenses.” Well—perhaps Mr. Baker re-~ 
quired O'ConNELL’s guarantee, preferring it to that of RAPHAEL 
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‘or Vieors? Att any rate, this does not look like an intention on 
the part of O'Connext to shirk the performance of his engage- 
ment to RaAPHag.. 

Again, O’ConnzELt writes to Mr. Hamitron for the 1000/. 
lodged with him for his use. This is merely a formal mode of 
requiring payment. There was no need to tell Mr. Hamitton 
iow the money was to be applied. We know how it was applied. 
To show the real nature of O°CoNNELL’s share in the transaction, 
we may refer to his letter to RAPHAEL, in which he says—* I send 
you Vigors’s letter: return me thiv letter, as it vouches 8002. for 
me.” This proves that O’ConnELL only received the money as 
an agent, and considered himself accountable for the disposal of 
it: he paid the money to Vicors, and wished to retain the 
voucher for it. A man does not want a voucher for himself, but 
to show to others, Yet the Zimes absolutely quotes this letter to 
substantiate the insinuation that O’CoNNELL intended to pocket 
RapuHaEt's 2000/7. himself! 

It is impossible, says the Times, that either Vigors or O'Con- 
NELL can get over the fact that RaPHAEL was to pay 1000/. for being 
nominated—no expense legally attaching to the ceremony of no- 
mination. The Times has been desperate and absurd from the 
beginning—now it is positively silly : does it not know that the 
preliminary expenses of any county election—the advertisements, 
placards, &c.—are very considerable? The “legal expenses” 
commence before nomination, and go on pretty rapidly immedi- 
.. ately after. 

The Times assumes that the Liberal electors of Carlow were 
bribed with Rapuar.'s money, and then makes a prodigious 
splutter about the sin of corruption,—quoting O';CoNNELL's de- 
nunciation of the Ipswich bribers. But where is the proof— 
except in the Times where even the allegation—of bribery ? Who 
ever thought of bribing a county constituency, end paying all 
the legal expenses of a contested election besides, with 20007. ? 

We believe that we have not left a single quibble of the Times 
anvoticed. All its special pleading has merely made more mani- 
fest the weakness of RAPHAEL’s case, and the desperateness of its 
own. All that has been said and written upon it since the publi- 
cation of RAPHAEL’s statement, has only served to strengthen our 
first impression of the intrinsic silliness as well as baseness of the 
whole case as a ground of attack on Mr. O’CoNNELL, 

O'ConngELL says that RAPHAEL’s conduct is equally incredible 
and wnintelligible. If what we have heard of the man is true, 
he is actuated in this affair by the same motives which generally 
influence his conduct. Mr. ALEXANDER RAPHAEL is said to be 
¥ain, ostentatious, avaricious, and wealthy; strongly impressed 
with the idea that money can procure every thing, but grudging 
the disbursement of cash even for procuring what he especially 
Tongs for. The Standard insinuates that he paid 2000/. to a City 
attorney for his election to the Shrievalty of London: he was in 
hopes to have secured a knighthood.also by the proper application 
ef money; and it is now said that he is to be rewarded for his 
attack on O’ConNELL by a baronetcy, should his new friends, the 
Tories, again come into office. As a candidate for a seat in Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Rapuaszn is known to some of the electors of Maryle- 
Gone, who contemptuously rejected his advances, on the ground 
that he was “ uninstructed "and silly: he is also known in West- 
minster, but not creditably as a political aspirant. Such is Mr. 
ALEXANDER RAPHAEL—at present a notorious person, for he has 
contrived to fasten his name to that of O'CONNELL; but he will 
soon sink into obscurity as well as contempt. The Tories have 
used him, but will never make a baronet of him. 

But think of the ci-devant Leading Journal feasting from day 
t2 day on such garbage ! 


THE TORY CHIEF BARON. 


THe conduct of Alderman WincHEsTER during his Mayoralty 
fias been viewed with disgust by right-thinking and honourable 
men of all political opinions. He smoothed his election by pro- 
mises to the Popular party in the City, which he broke with the 
most unblushing impudence, as soon as the purpose for which they 
were given had been answered. His whole course has been that 
of a violent Tory partisan, regardless of official decorum. Yet it 
was to this person, so stigmatized and so unworthy, that Lord 
AwrncerR, as Chief Baron, is reported to have addressed the 
following remarks, on Monday last— 

* It was a proud reflection for the worthy Alderman, that in the most event- 
fal times he fad maintained the good order and peace of the City; and that, by 
‘Bas independent conduct in an honourable struggle, he had supported his own 
anthority, while maintaining truly the public interests which had been given 
mato his 2. e. The worthy Alderman would have the satisfaction of carrying 
with him in his retirement the applause of the wise and the good. His conduct 
Bed insured for him that popularity which alone had value. He was to be 
eongratulated, then, on the happy termination of his office; and it was to be 
Roped that, in the discharge of the same duties, his successors would arrive at the 
same distinction, and enjoy the same satisfaction at the close of their career.” 

By such a speech as this, Lord Apineer has at once lowered 
himself to WiNCHESTER’s level. It almost justifies the inference 
that he would himself follow WincHEsTER’s example, and accom- 
modate the authority with which he is invested for the administra- 
tien of the law, to party purposes. There was not the slightest 
eecasion—it is not the practice—for Judges when performing their 
routine duty on Lord Mayor's Day, to indulge in any political re- 
marks. In this country, we have had violent party men on the 

beneh of justice; but, with scarcely an exception in late years, 
they have avoided giving utterance to their opinions in court. 
Respect for pubiic opiniun, aud regard to decency, have restrained 





them. But Lord Asincer could not pay a few complim 

the late Lord Mayor without going out uf his way fo culogine 
conduct which was essentially that ofa Tory tool ; thereby convey- 
ing an implied censure on all Magistrates, who, like Sir Perrr 
Lauriz, Alderman FAREBROTHER, and other gentlemen of the 
same politics, set their party feelings aside when called upon to 
perform official duties. 

Probably no great confidence was ever felt in the impartiality of 
Lord AnincER in cases mixed up with the politics of the day : 
but in future, every Liberal will suspect that he has a foe, every 
Tory must know that he has a friend, on the Bench of the Ex- 
chequer Court. Lord Asrneer has not given proof that he laid 
aside the feelings of the disappointed politician, when he put on 
the robes of the judge. 

The Standard, the other day, with its usual assumption of 
earnest patriotism, lectured the Globe somewhat unnecessarily 
in deprecation of all attacks on the Judges: but if the Judges 
will, like Sir W1LL1Am Smirn and Lord ABINnGER, indulge in Tory 
harangues from the bench, they are themselves to blame for the 
disrespect they incur. 





NAVIGATION OF THE THAMES NEAR LONDON. 


Nor a day passes without accidents fatal to human life in this 
immense metropolis and its vicinity. You never take up a news- 
paper in which several are not recorded. Sometimes it is owing 
to the “cab nuisance,” sometimes to the “omnibus nuisance,” 
most frequently to the careless use of fire-arms, and occasionally 
to the bad pilotage of steam-buats and other vessels on the Thames, 
that the penny-a-liners and reporters of police proceedings are in- 
debted for the substance of paragraphs headed “ Melancholy and 
Distressing Casualty,” “The late Fatal Accident on the River,” 
&e. It would seem that lately the sympathy of these gentlemen 
had been especially moved by the steam-boat class of disasters. Men 
may be run over by cabs or coaches, or be suffocated by the falling 
of rubbish into a badly-constructed railway-tunnel, without occa- 
sioning a tithe of the interest which is immediately got up if they 
have the misfortune to lose their lives by collision with a steam-boat 
on the Thames. Nobody, we believe, thinks of hindering cabs or 
coaches from plying in our most crowded thoroughfares; but many 
are seriously disposed to prevent the passage of steam-boats through 
the Pool; and for reasons which ought to operate at least equally 
in preventing cabs and omnibuses from passing through the 
Poultry and Fleet Street,—the occurrence, namely, of fatal acci- 
dents. However, there is not much chance of any such absurdity 
being sanctioned by the community ; for, upon the least reflection, 
it will be seen ,that accidents on the river, arising from the swell 
occasioned by the passage of steam-boats through the water, or 
their collision with smaller craft, are exceedingly rare, considering 
the immense traffic of the Thames, and the number of persons 
who use it as a thoroughfare. - 

Still, accidents do happen; and every precaution should be 
used to prevent them. We are not aware that any thing can be 
done to hinder the occurrence of such disasters as the swamping 
of the oyster-smack off Woolwich, (the particulars of which are 
stated in a previous column,) beyond punishing the persons who 
had the charge of the steam-boat for any neglect of duty which 
can be proved against them. At present it is doubtful whether 
they were in any degree blameable, and whether the people in the 
boat did not act as carelessly on the water, as if they had driven a 
pony-chaise directly against a stage-coach on land. But it some- 
times happens, that with every care a boat is swamped in the 
swell ofa steamer. A fortnightago, we gave an account of sucha 
disaster. The waterman had four persons in his wherry, and luggage 
weighing 200lbs; while he was licensed to carry eight persons 
and 448lbs. It appeared that, with only half a load, his boat's 
edge was almost level with the water. He saw the City of Aber- 
deen steamer on her passage down the Thames, and rowed to the 
side of the river opposite to that which the steamer took. The 
steamer was only going about four miles an hour; but being 
one of the largest class, so great a swell came from her wake 
that the water filled the wherry at the stern, and she was 
upset. It would seem that in this case every precaution was 
used, but in vain; the two vessels could not navigate the 
same waters in safety together: and the question arises, which of 
the two should be stopped? Some will say, that as the wherries 
were in possession of the Thames long before steam-boats were 
invented, the latter should be treated as intruders upon vested 
rights, and ordered to keep at a proper distance. But, in regu- 
lating these matters, public convenience is now looked to; and it is 
unquestionable that, on this principle, the wherries would stand 
no chance with the steam-boats. Besides, is it not clear that the 
former are of much too slight a fabric? Half the load he was en- 
titled to take was more than the owner of the boat upset by the 
City of Aberdeen could prudently put in it. Wherries which ply 
below London Bridge ought to be larger and stronger, and capable 
of living in any swell of water which may be raised in the Pool. 
This seems to us to be the only justifiable alteration. To cut down 
a steam-boat, or prevent its convenient access to London, in order 
to obviate the necessity of building stouter wherries, must be 
absurd, 

Measures should be taken to enlarge the free passage for vessels 
of all descriptions on the Thames. In 1792, (as is seen from evl- 
dence given before a Parliamentary Committee,) the number of 


vessels annually entering the port of London was 11,000; it is 





The colliers alone are 7000. 


now more than double that number. 
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Of these, only a portion are taken into dock; the remainder con- 
vert the Pool into their docks; and thus the river is choked up. 
The Port Committee of the Common Council propose to contract 
the space of three hundred yards, which is now ordered to be kept 
clear between the tiers of vessels anchored in the river: but it is 
not credible that their suggestion will be adopted,—the complaint 
on all sides being, that there is a deficiency of passage-room. 

Since we cannot widen the Thames as we have widened the 
Strand, the only alternative seems to be the creation of another 
passage, if not for vessels, at least for passengers and some kinds 
of merchandise from the coast a few miles below London up to 
town. This is likely to be effected by the proposed railways to 
Blackwall and Gravesend. It is plain that if a dock were con- 
structed at Blackwall, where vessels might discharge their car- 
goes of goods and passengers, both might be carried to town in 
ten minutes by a railway, instead of by the tedious and sometimes 
dangerous course of the Thames. In this way the Pool would be 
thinned ; or, at any rate, more room would be provided for vessels 
to be moored there, and less would be required for a free passage 
through the tiers. 

It will, however, be some time before these railways can be 
eompleted. In the meanwhile we would remind our readers, that 
after all there are very few accidents occasioned by steam-boats on 
the river, when their number and the number of their passengers 
are taken into account; and that at all events, if the public conve- 
nience is to be consulted, it would be much better to decree that 
stouter wherries should be built, than that steam-boats should be 
prevented from coming up to London Bridge. 





MAD MINISTERS OF THE SCOTTISH KIRK. 


Tue Clergy of the Kirk of Scotland are going on at a strange 
rate. They are espousing a quarrel which ought in nowise to 
concern them—the quarrel of the Episcopal Church of Ireland— 
with a fury, and blind recklessness of consequences to their own 
Establishment, which savour much of fatuity. We have already 
had occasion to notice the violent harangues of Dr. CHALMERS 
and others on the subject of the Commission for inquiring into 
the state of their Church, and the “ declaration” of the Synod 
of Aberdeen, denouncing the Government for its apprehended 
design of reestablishing Romish supremacy in Ireland: and 
the last week has furnished some additional instances of the 
spirit of bigotry and intolerance with which the members of the 
Venerable Kirk seem to be so deeply imbued. These instances are 
really ludicrous; but, if we have many more of them, they may 
turn out to be “ very tragical mirth.” 

The General Assembly appointed a day in July last to be held 
as a day of fasting and humiliation “ for the sins of the Church ; 
or, in other words, a day on which the Tory parsons might have 
an ostensible ground for making the pulpit a “ drum ecclesiastic,” 
and beating the générale against the enemies of the Church,— 
under which denomination they class every friend of Reform. 
Mr. Horsman, a respectable barrister, who was then at the resi- 
dence of his uncle, Sir Joon Datrymp te, in the parish of Cran- 
stoun, having occasion to see the schoolmaster of the parish, 
called at his door on the evening of that day, and asked if he was 
at home: being informed he was not, Mr. HorsMAN walkedaway, 
without even leaving any message for him. Mr. Horsman is in 
bad odour with the Tory parsons, for two reasons,—because he is 
the relative of a distinguished Liberal ; and, still more, because he 
isa member of the Church Commission, which has put the reverend 
bedy into such a commotion. Will it be believed, that the mi- 
nister of the parishfof Cranstoun actually brought a formal charge 
before his Kirk-Session against Mr. Horsman, for desecrating the 
Assembly’s Fast-day, by transacting secular business on that day! 
The members of the Kirk-Session, (whoare laymen of the parish,) 
not choosing to make themselves the reverend pastor’s tools, he 
applied to the Presbytery of Dalkeith, (in conformity, we suppose, 
with some form of procedure “ for such case made and provided,”) 
to appoint certain of their own number to sit as members of the 
Kirk-Session, and thus influence their proceedings. This appli- 
cation the Presbytery decently entertained, and appointed two of 
their number as delegates to the Kirk-Session accordingly. Mr. 

ORSMAN, as soon as he was made aware of these strange pro- 
ceedings, defended himself with energy: and public fecling was 
So strongly expressed on the subject, that the reverend gentlemen 
at length found that they had gone somewhat too far; and have 
now come to the resolution that it is not necessary to proceed 
JSurther in the investigation. 

This is pitiful; but what comes next is still more so. Ata 
meeting of the Presbytery of Paisley, a few days since, that body 
passed a vote of censure on one of their members for attending 
the dinner given to Mr. O'CoNNELL at Glasgow! The proceed- 
ings Were very curious. Dr. Burns called upon the individual in 
question—Mr. Brewster, the brother of Sir Davin BREwstER— 
to say whether or not he attended that dinner; and also whether 

€ accompanied Mr. O’CoNNELL from Glasgow to Paisley, and 
Was one of the auditors of his speech, delivered in the Old Low 
Church of that town? Mr. Brewster admitted (and exulted in 
doing 80) that he had been present at the dinner; but declined 
answering further questions, put to him so irregularly, A long 
debate ensued, which ended in the following judgment— 
amen the Presbytery disapprove of the conduct of Mr. Brewster, one of 

members, in his attending a public dinner given to Daniel O’Connell, 

-P.; because such conduct was unseemly, disrespectful, and calculated to 


injure the Church of Scotland: and the Presbytery defer giving judgment 
for the present on the other questions, which he he YB £ pom 


The mover of these mild and tolerant proceedings said some 
notable things, which we shall advert to presently. 

Now, what do these worthy clergymen, and Presbyteries, and 
Synods of the Kirk of Scotland, mean by their violent efforts to 
frustrate the Reform now in progress in the Episcopal Church of 
Ireland? What community of feeling, or community of interest, 
is there between these churches ?—None, certainly. Community 
of feeling there is none; because the Presbyterians have always 
looked upon Episcopacy as near akin to Popery, partaking of 
many of its errors of doctrine, and almost all its abuses of eccle- 
siastical government. Community of interest there is none; 
because the Church of Scotland has, in reality, nothing whatever 
to fear from the measures now taking to purge the Episcopal 
Church of its. grossest abuses. 

As to the feeling between Presbytery and Episcopacy, hear the 
Reverend Mr. Burns, in the very speech in which he denounces 
Mr. Brewster— 

‘¢ What he blamed Mr. Brewster for (says the report of his speech), was his 
countenancing O’Connell in his triumphant progress through Scotland ; and he 
looked upon such a course as compromising his principles as a Protestant mi- 
nister. He referred to Mr. O’Connell’s letter to Mr. Buchan, which he styled 
a hypocritical effusion; and would refer to the injunctions of the Church, so 
Sar back as the sixteenth century, against those keeping company with malig- 
nants. These malignants were not so bad as the Papists—they were merel; 
Episcopalians : and if their fathers had forbidden the communication wit 
Episcopalians, how much more ‘were they bound to refrain from communication 
with Papists ! ” 

This was an unfortunate line of argument; for it would have 
been equally conclusive in establishing the delinquency of at- 
tending a dinner given to such an Lpiscopalian malignant as Sir 
Rosert Peer. But this ill-considered speech flowed from the 
habitual feeling of the Presbyterians, and their well-known pro- 
pensity to place Romanism and Episcopacy side by side, and to 
consider the members of the one Church as well as the other in 
the light of :alignants. 

Then, what has the Church of Scotland to fear from the medi- 
tated reforms in the Episcopal Church, either in England or Ire- 
land? It is proposed to lessen the enormous inequality.in the 
condition of the priesthood ; todiminish the revenues of a bloated 
hierarchy, and give to every minister of the gospel the means 
of living in respectability, without which there can be little use- 
fulness. This has already been done in Scotland. It is proposed 
to put an end to the thousand abuses—the scenes of oppression, 
contention, and scandal, which arise out of the present system 
of Tithes: this has already been done in Scotland. It is pro- 
posed to check, at least, the prostitution of benefices which arises 
from patronage : a measure which has been sanctioned, in Scot- 
land, by a vote of the General Assembly of the Church. And it 
is proposed, in Ireland, to reduce the Church Establishment to a 
scale corresponding in some sort to the wants of a country in 
which five sixths of the people are not in communion with the 
Established Church: a measure which cannot in the slightest 
degree affect a church so differently situated as that of Scotland. 
Our Church Reformers, indeed, generally point to the Church of 
Scotland as being already in a condition to which it is their object 
as nearly as possible to approximate. 

Danger to theirChurch, therefore, is all a pretence with these 
reverend Scotch zealots. Their motives are political; and their 
ardour in the cause of religion is a mere cloak for their factious 
hostility to a Liberal Government. Their own Church, too, 
though comparatively, is notabsolutely pure. Abuses have crept 
into it, the removal of which, though not sufficient to affect its 
existing constitution, would be galling to those who cling, by a 
sort of instinct, to every abuse. 

But let them consider what they are about. The disgust pro- 
duced by their present conduct is deep and general, and must be 
shared by the nation to which they belong. The people will re- 
fuse spiritual instruction, and the offices of religion, from men 
whom they see the slaves of political rancour and worldly passion : 
and when once the bulk of the Scottish community discard them 
as their pastors, who will then maintain them for doing nothing? 





HINTS TO THE NEW MUNICIPAL CONSTITUENCIES. 
LIVERPOOL—NORWICH—BRISTOL—HULL, 


In our brief opening of this great subject, in last Spectator, we 
gave as a reason for excluding Tories from the new Town-Councils, 
that the opinions of the commons ought to be represented in those 
assemblies: it would have more fully expressed our meaning to 
have said, that the interests of the whole community, comprised 
within the municipal limits, ought to be the constant care of its 
representatives. Now we hold the moving principle of Toryism 
to be the preference of partial and selfish interests to the general 
welfare; and therefore think that it would be hazardous to the 
well-working of the new system of local government to intrust 
reputed Tories with a large share in its management. In justifi- 
cation of this opinion, it will not be necessary to refer to the con- 
duct of the Tory party in the National Government: it will be 
equally conclusive, and more germane to the subject at present 
under consideration, to remind our readers of the almost uniform 
course of the Tory Corporations,—and, with rare exceptions, all the 
Corporations in the kingdom are Tory. 


For instance, what have been the policy and the general con- 
duct of the Liverroot Corporation—by no means a bad sample 
of the class? On referring to the Reports of the Commissioners, 
we find that for many years the whole financial and municipal 





affairs of the borough have been subject to the entire control of a 
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Mayor, two Bailiffs, and’thirty-cight burgesses; the latter termed! |- 


a Common Council, in which’ all vacancies were supplied’ by the: 
ties themselves; exclusively from: amonp High Churchmen 
and Tories, It did not matter how wealthy, intelligent, experienced, 
or how highly respected by his fellow townsmen, an inhabitant 
of Liverpool might be—if he were a Dissenter, or a Liberal, not 
the slightest chance would he have of attaining’ to any share 
in the management of the local concerns of the borough. The 
late Mr. Roscor never, under the old system, would have been 
elected a Common Councilman. The appointments to the Com- 
mon Council depend upon connexion with certain influential 
Tory families, who thus engross the whole power of the Corpo- 
ration. The property at their disposal amounts to upwards of 
100,0007. a year; and out of this, several individuals of their body 
have places worth 1000/. to 30007. a year. Although a very large 
roportion, perhaps a majority, of the inhabitants of Liverpool are 
Patentees, yet it does not appear that one shilling of the public 
money has ever been devoted to the building of chapels or schools 
for the Nonconformist body; while during the last ten years 
122,3212. has been laid out on churches of the Establishment ; 
for which money only one per cent. has been received. The 
reason ofjthis small return seems to be, that the churches are not 
wanted, as there are plenty of vacant seats to be had in them at 
the low rate of 17s. 6d. toa guinea each. But then, much excel- 
lent preferment was thus secured to the nominees of the Corpora- 
tion. 

Upwards of 180,0007. has been paid by the Corporation, princi- 
pally to members of its own body, for an estate called the Wal- 
lasey Pool Estate, which was purchased on the pretence of 
adopting a plan to build docks and a quay on the Cheshire side 
of the Mersey: it was said that there were difficulties in the navi- 
gation of the mouth of the Mersey, and that if the Corporation 
of Liverpool did not buy this land, others would, and Liverpool 
would be ruined. It is now seven years since the land was bought, 
and no progress whatever has been made in the proposed dock 
and quay. In the mean while, 4 and 4} per cent. interest is paid 
for the money borrowed to buy this property, which yields only 
one per cent. to its present owners. 

About 60002. a year has been spent in law charges, exclusive of 
salaries to law officers, for the last ten years. 

The debt of the Corporation has been increased, since 1827, 
from 417,9212. to 792,0092. 

Not one sixpence of the money required to support these 
churches, to defray these law charges, or to pay the interest of 
this enormous debt so heedlessly contracted, comes by way of 
tax out of the pockets of the Common Councilmen or burgesses ; 
while those who are not freemen, and who have no means of 
acquiring their freedom, pay in town-dues 36,000/. per annum,— 
enough to discharge the interest of the whole debt. 

The Corporation of Liverpool have boasted loudly of their publie- 
spirit, and their efforts to extend and improve the trade of the 
town: yet they have obstinately kept up the wrongful distinction 
of freemen and non-freemen among the merchants,—thus in effect 
laying a tax, on the latter amounting in the instances of some in- 
dividuals to several hundreds per annum, from which the freemen 
are exempt. In Liverpool, freedom is acquired by birth, servi- 
tude, and gift,—servitude meaning an apprenticeship of seven 
years'to a freeman. Of course the vast majority of the apprentices 
belong to the class of mechanics or labourers, and but few of them 
to that of merchants or the more wealthy classes,—who, unless 
they have the good luck to have been born sons of freemen, have 
no means of escaping the town-dues, except by the favour of the 
Corporation, which is never bestowed on any but thoroughgoing 
partisans. 

Now, we ask whether the men who have been the instruments 
of supporting this system of exclusion, favouritism, and waste, are 
fit to be continued in the management of the affairs of such a place 
as Liverpool? That is the question which the municipal electors 
of Liverpool have to decide. The Corporation Bill was passed to 
put an end to this misgovernment; but its object will surely be 
defeated if the old set find their way in any considerable force into 
the new Councils. And were not this old set Tories toa man? 
Did they not do all in their power to aid the Tory candidates for 
the Parliamentary representation ? and would they not use any 
portion of influence they may retain or acquire under the reformed 
system for the same end? If this be so, (and whocan doubt it ?) 
is it not the duty of the Reformers to look closely not only into the 
conduct of candidates implicated personally with the old Corpo- 
ration, but also into the politics of those whose prejudices and in- 
direct connexions lead them to view the old system of misrule 
with favour ? 


If the Reformers of Liverpool have reason to oppose the intro- 
duction of any of the old corporators into the Town-Council, those 
of Norwicn# and other principal towns should also be on their 
guard against danger from the same source. In Norwich, the 
good ene of the municipality is looked upon as quite a 
secondary affair. The patronage of the Corporation is bestowed 
invariably with a view to political support. Under the new law, 
the officers of the Council are to bea Town-Clerk, Treasurer, Col- 
lector, and two Auditors: but the officers of the existing Cor- 
poration, independently of the constables, are 92 in number. 
Among them we find the following ludicrous assemblage of useless 
Cena — 

w 


vo Mace-bearers, 


One’ Dragon-bearer and his assistant, 

Sword-bearer; 

Two Standard-bearers, 

Seventeen Treasurers of different Hospitals, 

One Swanner, 

One Surveyor of Didlers! 
All these persons, however useless to the community, are of 
course zealous Corporation tools. The aim of the governing body 
has been to create a constituency of paupers. There are about 
2676 freemen residing .within the city; of whom about 350 are 
absolute paupers, and 1100 are not rated. The Reform Act gave 
the right of voting to 1763 residents excluded by the Corporutior 
from that privilege. The tradesmen employed are all supporters 
of the Corporation, even although men of the opposite party would 
do the required work at a cheaper rate, Even the Sheriffs and 
Judges of the local courts are frequently elected by bribery, which 
the Magistrates of Norwich do not scruple toencourage. The Police 
is very inefficient; and in short, to use the words of a banker in 
Norwich to the Commissioners, “ sin, guilt, misery, wretched- 
ness, and poverty,” are the results of the existing system. 
The question for the municipal electors of Norwich to determine 
is, whether or not there shall be a thorough purgation of the 
sink of corruption that now defiles their city? The Corporation 
Bill puts the means of reform in their power; but if they elect 
to the Town-Council the old jobbers, then they must calculate on 
the continuance of a large part of the existing iniquity. In 
Norwich the predominant party in the Corporation is Tory; but 
any Whig jobbers who may be among them should be placed 
under the same ban of exclusion from the first Town-Councils. 
Now let us turn to Bristot; where the same system of close, 
irresponsible, mismanagement of local affairs prevails. Here 
again we find the Tories predominant; and the men who should 
set an example of decency and respect for the laws, among the 
most notorious and unblushing promoters of profligacy. In 
Bristol, the Corporation seems to have considered the maintenance 
of its own supremacy under any circumstances its primary 
duty; and it unfortunately happens that the interests of the old 
Corporations were best secured by a system which is injurious to 
the independence, honesty, and general morals of society. 
There are twelve Aldermen ; whoare directed by the charter to 
live in the city, but of whom only one or two comply with this 
obligation,—the rest setting, in their own Magisterial persons, an 
example of openly disregarding the law, from which alone they 
derive their authority. 

One of the chief duties of a local government is the maintenance 
of an efficient police ; but men of all parties allow that in Bristol 
nothing deserving of the name exists. The Aldermen do not visit 
their wards regularly ; and after dinner, you may look far and 
wide without finding a Magistrate fit for duty. 

The debt of the city has been increased from 36,3957. in 1825, 
to 86,2047. in 1833. In 1832, the income was 15,474/., and the 
expenditure 18,3297. Yet, with this increasing debt, we find such 
items as the following among the sums expended— 


Celebrating the Coronation of his Majesty.............+. ooo £215 
Deputation to congratulate his Majesty on his Accession 90 
WRG: 20 SEMA SOMO conv csns sab cccusvaraeccNecsinsansepescaves 82 
AW" CHAP OER TSI loses cvosscsesseatecalssdsccctevethe - 3588 


In order to support the wasteful expenditure of which the items 
we have quoted are a sample, the Corporation has imposed enor- 
mous port-charges; the proportion of which to those required to 
be paid in other places appears from a table in the Commissioners’ 
Report. For instance, we learn that a certain quantity o {twenty- 
three different articles of merchandise would be admitted into the 
port of London on payment of 210,098/.; into Liverpool for 
231,8007.; Hull, 147,5872. Gloucester, 125,100/.; Bristol, 
575,608/.! It is not surprising that the shipping-trade of Bristol 
is on the decline: in 1827, the number of British and foreign 
vessels entered inwards was 489, the tonnage 84,735; but in 1832 
the number of vessels was only 276, the tonnage 52,130. 

The Commissioners had grounds for the severe remark, that, 
“ with a sinking and overburdened trade, the large revenues (of 
Bristol) have been unprofitably expended in the maintenance of 
an overgrown establishment, and in the display of state magnifi 
cence ;” and this being the case, it was to be expected, that 
“among all the quarrels and disturbances of which, unhappily, 
Bristol has at all times had more than her share, the Corporation 
has always been the subject of attack and animosity.” 

The inhabitants of Bristol have now an opportunity of redeem- 
ing past errors. They should cut up the old Corporation stock 
and block, and elect representatives who would institute a search- 
ing examination into the state of the civie property, introduce 
economy into the expenditure, reduce their port-charges, remove 
the mud which chokes up the harbour, and give their constitu- 
ents the benefit of a well-organized police. Can it be expectet 
that the old jobbers in patronage and polities will be ready at this 
work? Common sense forbids the supposition: therefore, we say 
to the Bristolians, discard Alderman Dante. and Co. 


The misdeeds of the Hux Corporators are as notorious as 
those of their Bristol and Norwich brethren. They are also vit 
tually self-elected and irresponsible. In Hull, universal bribery 
is the order of the day. The Mayor, Chamberlain, and Sheriffs, 
as well as the Parliamentary candidates supported by the Corpo- 
ration, are chosen by bribery. At one election for Sheriff, out of 
783 votes, 671 were bribed. There are 42 officers of the Corpo- 
ration, besides the’ Mayor, Sheriff, and Aldermen. ‘The Town- 
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Clerk of the Peace, 

Clerk tothe Magistrates, 

Clerk of the Civil Court, 

Glerk to the Coroners, 

Steward of the Corporation Manor of Myton, 

Attorney and Solicitor to the Corporation, 

Clerk to the Aldermen, 

Custos of the Charter, Records, and Seal. 
He receives altogether from his Corporation appointments, on 
an average, 650/. per annum; but some expensive lawsuits, in 
which his patrons have been engaged, have recently swelled his 
profits. 

There are 18 Auditors (the new Act allows only two) of 
Corporation Accounts,—which accounts haye never been pub- 
lished: these auditors are generally sons of Aldermen, young 
men living with their fathers. All the officers appear to be 
receivers of salaries. Although the Corporation can afford to 
keep up such an establishment of Auditors and other officers, 
they have not provided a decent room wherein to hold the 
sessions of the town; indeed, the administration of justice is 
about the last thing the old corporators attend to. “The 
(Hull) Magistrates sit in a small room, which will not contain 
more than about 30 persons. There is a gallery leading to this 
room, With a chain across it: on the inner side of this chain, is a 
kitchen, where persons having business at the Sessions attend.” 

Among the items of expenditure of the Hull Corporation, in 
1832, are these— 

Pipe OF Wine. os cescevesescecsosvscecsvccassecccoesoscoeseede G6 O 
Monthly Dinners,........+000 ssovceee LIZ 1 
Two Public Dinners ........ Sepsswivbeveveseessibessiigs | “PONTIO 
Codd and Levitt, Solicitors ........ccccccccsscccssceee 1495 12 
William Wooley, Solicitor 2 





COrRCO 





£2126 8 9 

Thus, upwards of 20007. was spent in law and feasting; the 
governing, that is to say the feasting body, consisting only of 
thirteen persons, the Mayor and twelve Aldermen. The amount 
paid for salaries in 1833 was 17002. 4s. The excess of expendi- 
ture over income in 1832 was 3658/.; and yet the Corporation laid 
out upwards of 3007. in feasting: the public dinners, however, 
have been discontinued since 1832, 

There have been very large sums received for Corporation pro- 
perty sold at various times; but all particular information on the 
subject was refused to the Commissioners—no doubt for sufficient 
reasons. In some instances it was discovered, that land had been 
bought, built upon, and sold with the buildings, for less than the 
prime cost of the land. 

These are but a few items in the long list of offences that could 
be substantiated against the Corporation of Hull: they are, how- 
ever, sufficient to prove the danger of again intrusting the delin- 
quents with the control of the funds, and the government of that 
thriving town,—for, in spite of the injury to which it has been 
subjected by local misrule, Hull is still increasing and prosperous. 

None of the above facts, we are aware, can be new to the well- 
informed ; butit may not be amiss to give even the most vigilanta 
refresher. Our main object is to put the question fairly to the mu- 
nicipal electors—whether it would be wise, in any instance, to elect 
to the Town-Councils men who have been active agents in, or 
have sanctioned, such abuses as have prevailed under the sway of 
the Corporations in Liverpool, Norwich, Bristol, and Hull? The 
old corporators have, it seems to us, hada sufficiently long trial. To 
the very last they struggled for the preservation of their mono- 
polies, for the perpetuation of gross injustice on the community 
at large. Whatever may be théir politics, all the hangers-on of 
the now almost defunct corporate bodies—all the participators in 
their narrow prejudices and misuse of authority—should be care- 
fully excluded from the Town-Councils. We know that this rule 
would operate almost exclusively against the Tories, and there- 
fore that there is not much occasion to make mere Toryism the 
ground of rejecting a candidate. In our view, however, of the 
present state of public affairs, it would be wise to choose none 
but Liberals, where it can be done. We observe that in some 
Places the Reformers talk of setting aside “all party distine- 
tions,” The same men who would struggle lustily to return a 
Liberal Member to the House of Commons, are, it would seem, 
Teady toelect a Tory Councillor. But we cannot understand the 
Policy or the prudence of this. The reasons which render a 
Tory objectionable asa Member of Parliament—namely, his hosti- 
ity to economy, and a thorough reform of our ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, his attachment to oligarchical principles of government, 
and his opposition to this very Municipal Bill—also operate to 
render a person of the same politics unfit to sit in the first 
Town-Councils. It was considered fair, prudent, and wise, to give 
the Ministers who carried the Reform Act an opportunity of 
conducting the government under the improved representative 
System. It was deemed ridiculous to intrust the working of the 
Bill to those who had fought against it tooth and nail: would it 
not be equally absurd to give the Tories an opportunity of marring 
the Municipal Act, especially at this juncture, when they are 
Making every effort to turn out Lord Mretzourne and pro- 
Cure a majority in the House of Commons? We have always 
looked upon it as no slight advantage of Corporation Reform, 
that it would destroy much of Tory influence in the election of 
Members of Parliament ; and we should deplore the neutraliza- 
tion of this benefit by placing Tories in the Town-Councils. 
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HOGARTHS MUSICAL HISTORY. 


Among our other musical desiderata, is that of a good History of 
the art,—especially of the history, character, and progress of 
music in our own country. Burney’s voluminous work is one 
of great pretension, but of little intrinsic worth. In the chief 
requisites of an historian—in diligent research, patient investiga- 
tion, and especially in that enlarged view of his art which is able 
to discern and prompt to acknowledge the excellencies which at- 
tach to the several classes and schools of music, he was lamentably 
deficient. That he travelled over the Continent in search of 
materials, was ostentatiously proclaimed: that he neglected to: 
employ even ordinary diligence in finding and arranging those 
which exist in England, is abundantly evident to those who have 
submitted his work to careful investigation. Negligence in an 
historian is bad enough; but when pert and flippant dogmatism is 
substituted for accurate investigation, and when compositions are 
subjected to indiscriminate censure, whose merits have never 
even been examined, the language of indignant reprobation can 
scarcely be too severely applied. Burney’s grasp as a musician 
was scanty and feeble. His History ranges the eminent piano- 
forte-players of his time in the following order—‘‘ Burney, 
CieMeEntTI, CRAMER.” Not a single piece exists to justify his 
admission into such company. As a composer, he is utterly, 
irretrievably consigned to oblivion. His Life (alas for his fame !) 
has been published by his daughter; and he appears there, as in 
his History, a sort of musical echo of fashionable opinions—desti- 
tute of the ability to form, or at least wanting the courage to 
avow his own. Unfortunately, this work, which was puffed into 
unmerited notice by a knot of literary associates, who were wholly 
incompetent to decide on its merits, has been regarded as‘an 
authority both at home and abroad. One consequence of this has 
been the universal impression on the Continent, that there exists 
no school of English musie. His acquaintance with the works of 
our great writers was scanty: to some of them he vouchsafes 
only a transient and imperfect glance; of one whole class he 
makes no mention; and his review of the compositions even of 
HANDEL, whom he affects to regard with profound veneration, 
prove how superficial was his knowledge of that great writer's 
labours. He devotes pages to the review of many a forgotten 
opera—examining every song in turn, and dismisses Jsrael in 
Egypt and Alexander's Feast in a single and the same sentence. 
The elaborate work of Sir Jonn Hawkins, though plundered 
without acknowledgment by Burney, and made the subject of 
unseemly ridicule by his partisans, is by far the best History of 
Music we possess. It contains a mass of facts collected with im- 
mense labour and research ; and, as a book of authority, is thus 
far quite to be depended upon. The illustrations which accom- 
pany his work are a most valuable collection of musical curiosities 
and treasures—ample and well-chosen; whereas Burnery’s are 
miserably imperfect. Hawkins had a predilection for that school 
of vocal writing which Burney affected to hold in contempt: but 
his opinions, though tinged with prejudice, are entitled to more 
respect than those of his fellow-labourer; and his History is free 
from that nauseous vanity and conceit which led Burney to 
thrust himself for ever before the eyes of his readers. 

But whatever be the merits and defects of these several His- 
tories of Music as to the times and countries over which they 
extend, they reach only to what may now almost be called a dis- 
tant period of the art; since Hawkins's was published in 1776, 
and Burney's last volume in 1789._ The immense strides which 
Instrumental and Operatic writing have made since that time, and 
the great and mighty names which appear on our musical records, 
offer to the musical historian a rich, interesting, and varied field: 
of inquiry, and an abundant supply of materials. Some attempts 
have been made to bring the musical annals of former ages into 
a small compass, and to continue them to our own time: but. 
these have, in general, been disgracefully incorrect or imperfect, . 
—compilations in which the scissors rather than the pen have: 
been employed, and in which pages from Burney, with all their 





blunders, have been pilfered without. ceremony and without. 
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acknowledgment. Hence, errors and prejudices have received 
fresh currency; since those who have never had the inclination, 
frequently not the ability, to examine for themselves, have re- 
garded his work as one of unquestioned authority and safe 
‘guidance. 

It is obvious thatthe history of an art which extends through 
so many ages—spreads over countries so diversified in habits, 
feelings, and language—embraces such varied and opposite forms, 
connecting itself alternately with the church, the theatre, the 
concert-room, and the social cirele—and in each of these several 
forms taking a different hue from the character of the people in 
which it exists—must demand no ordinary quantum of musical as 
well as literary research: that its historian should possess a quick 
and discriminating sense of the excellencies and defects of these 
various schools ; should hold the balance of criticism with a steady 
and even hand, and should add to his musical knowledge that re- 
fined taste which will enable him torecognize in music not a mere 
trifling or sensual gratification, but a noble and intellectual pleasure, 
the fit and worthy ally of her sister poetry; he should combine accu- 
racy with enthusiasm, and unite to ardour impartiality. A history of 
music, as of any art, must be a collection of dates and facts; but 
it should be more, and he whose soul does not kindle into occa- 
sional rapture is unfitted to write it. There must be ‘“ thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn’”—as well as a succinct, accurate, 
and well-digested narrative. 

These requisites Mr. HoGarru possesses in no ordinary degree. 
He is, in the true sense of the word, a lover of music,—by which 
we mean, not a person amused or pleased with it in that form 
which best chances to suit his habits or his prejudices, still less 
the champion of a party or the bigot of a school; but one whose 
enjoyment arises from the power of accurate comprehension and 
just discrimination. He knows when and why to praise or to 
censure. Some critics and writers, as well as some hearers, have 
a very narrow range of musical knowledge and enjoyment. They 
are “of Paul, of Apollos, or of Cephas,"—each of these, with them, 
is in turn the model of orthodox taste, any departure from which, 
or any approbation of another, is heresy and schism. They are 
not content with worshiping Hanpe1, but they must denounce 
Mozart; you must hate as well as love with them, or they will 
cast you out as an infidel. From this miserable bigotry Mr. 
Hoearru is free. If he admires, itis not because music is of this 
age or that country, but because it is good. Of the various classes 
into which music is divided, it would be difficult to say which has 
the supremest hold on his affections. Yet is he far from an indis- 
eriminate admirer. He censures freely and severely, where cen- 
sure is deserved; and his opinions are in nowise controlled or dic- 
tated by the ignorant prejudices or fashionable dicta of the multi- 
tude. His tone is that of an independent, well-informed, and 
accurate thinker, who has no purpose to serve save that of truth 
and sound reason. 

In common with most writers, he has trusted too much to Bur- 
NEY as an authority ; whose opinions are nevertheless occasion- 
ally condemned with just severity. His insolent depreciation of 
Dr. GreENne’s merits, (compared with whom BurNEY was a 
pigmy,) is deservedly reprehended; and the tone of arrogant con- 
tempt in which he mentions TRAvERs is noticed with merited 
censure. 

Mr. Hoagarrn’s object in the present work is thus described in 
the preface— 

** The author’s object is to give that information respecting the progress of 
music, the personal history of the. most eminent musicians, and the present 
state of the art in this and other countries, which is now looked upon as indis- 
pensable to every person of liberal attainments. He has endeavoured to use 
simple and perspicuous language, avoiding technical phraseology and abstruse 
discussions ; these, in truth, being wholly unnecessary in treating of music, 
not as an intricate science, but as one of the most beautiful of the fine arts. He 
has entered, as fully as the plan of a concise and popular work would admit of, 
into an examination of the works of the great masters; endeavouring to illus- 
trate those principles of criticism which are the foundation of sound gc 
on musical subjects. His opinions, he knows, are not always in accordance with 
those which have been advanced by critics superior to himself; and he is very 
far from having any overweening confidence in his own infallibility. He may 
have taken narrow views, or (like many of his Letters) may have been some- 
times blinded by prejudice. But his opinions have been carefully formed ; and 
any errors that may be laid to their charge, are certainly not the result of wilful 
perversion of judgment.” 

Where materials are so ampie, it is difficult, as Mortry phrases 
it, “‘to wrest much matter into small bounds: ” the present work 
aims at being concise and popular, yet few circumstances of im- 
portance are omitted. Mr. Hocarru has followed the plan of 
Hawkins and Burney, in treating of European music, as a 

whole, chronologically. We have some doubts whether this be 
the most lucid and satisfactory way of dealing with the subject. 
We should prefer taking one department of the art, and following 
out its progress step by step—marking its advance or decline, 
tracing the causes of those changes, whether for better or worse, 
which attended it—to the discursive mode which musical histo- 
rians have usually pursued. The thread of the narrative, by the 
common process, is constantly broken off, and the reader is 
obliged to piece it on at the end of another chapter or two. Each 
branch of the art, if brought separately and connectedly be- 
fore the eye, would present a perfect musical diorama, which, 
though confined to one landscape, would give every part of 
it in due succession. To the description of and criticism 
upon its several parts, should be added a judicious selection of 
illustrations, carefully gathered from appropriate works: the 
reader would then have a perfee¢ acquaintance with each, instead 
of -constantly wandering from the theatre to the church or the 


concert-room. But such a mode of treating musical his 
would require a much larger space than Mr. Hocarrn has chosen 
to occupy (only a single duodecimo volume); and having adopted 
the discursive plan, he could not have followed it out with more 
clearness and accuracy. More than half the volume is occupied 
by the history of the art since Burney wrote; and the notiees of 
all the great German composers who have appeared since that 
period are highly interesting. Nor are the merits of those of our 
own country overlooked. The different Societies which have been 
formed in London for the advancement of the art are noticed 
with due discrimination; the preference being deservedly given 
to the Philharmonic and the Vocal Concerts. 

The following extracts, (we wish our limits could have afforded 
more,) will exemplify, on a small scale, the spirit, taste, and 
literary pretensions of this valuable work. 

CIMAROSA. 

Cimarosa was a man of highly-cultivated mind and an amiable disposition. 
His reply to a painter who wished to pay him a compliment, by saying that he 
was superior to Mozart, exhibited wit as well as modesty. ‘‘ I superior to Mo- 
zart, Sir! what would you say to any man who should tell you that you were 
superior to Raphael ?” 

Cimarosa’s music is remarkable for the charms of its melody ; which, though 
less varied and less indebted to the resources of modulation than that of Mozart, 
and less showy and piquante than that of Rossini, is unrivalled for the open- 
ness and flow of its long and exquisite rounded periods. He possesses little of 
the melancholy which tinges Mozart’s music, even when it is meant to be gay ; 
but he is able to express Italian passion in all its ardour; and, in his comic 
style, there is a quietness and delicacy, which Rossini, with all his eccentricity 
and humour, has not attained. His concerted pieces are not so full of bustle and 
business as those of Rossini, but yet very dramatic and admirably constructed. 
In the richness and fulness of his accompaniments, and in the delicate manage- 
ment of the different instruments, he excels any Italian writer of his time; 
though, in these respects, he is,far surpassed by Mozart. 

BEETHOVEN. 
As a musician, Beethoven must be classed along with Handel, Haydn, and 
Mozart. He alone is to be compared to them in the magnitude of his works, 
and their influence on the state of the art. Though he has written little in the 
department to which Handel devoted all the energies of his mind, yet his spirit, 
more than that of any other composer, is akin to that of Handel. In his music 
there is the same gigantic grandeur of conception, the same breadth and sim- 
plicity of design, and the same absence of minute finishing and petty details. 
In Beethoven’s harmonies, the masses of sound are equally large, ponderous, 
and imposing as those of Handel, while they have a deep and gloomy character 
peculiar to himself. As they swell in our ears, and grow darker and darker, 
they are like the lowering storm-cloud, on which we gaze till we are startled 
by the flash and appalled by the thunder which bursts from its bosom. Such 
effects he has especially produced in his wonderful symphonies; they belong to 
the tone of his mind, and are without a parallel in the whole range of music. 
Even where he does not wield the strength of a great orchestra,—in his instru- 
mental concerted pieces, his quartets, his trios, and his sonatas for the piano- 
forte, there is the same broad and massive harmony, and the same wild, unex- 
nected, and startling effects. Mingled with these, in his orchestral as well as 
his chamber music, there are strains of melody inexpressibly impassioned and 
ravishing ; strains which do not merely please, but dissolve in pleasure; which 
do not merely move, but overpower with emotion. Of these divine melodies, a 
remarkable feature is their extreme simplicity: a few notes, as artless as those 
of a national air, are sufficient to awake the most exquisite feelings. 
ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENTS. 

Webéer’s instrumental accompaniments are stronger than those of Mozart. 
Whether this species of colouring has reached its height, or whether it will con- 
tinue to increase in strength, it seems hardly possible to conjecture. Every suc- 
ceeding generation of dramatic composers has added variety, richness, and 
force, to the effects of the orchestra; and accompaniments, at first thought 
too predominant and overpowering, have come, in course of time, to be consi- 
dered thinvtand feeble. It is grievous to think that the divine harmonies of Mozart 
himself may share this fate; yet when once the accompaniments of Weber and 
Spohr shall be on a level with the generally-established standard of taste, those of 
ieee milst necessarily be below it. This, indeed, is in some measure the 
case already; and the time may come when the present style of orchestral 
writing shall give way to new forms of instrumentation as yet undreamed of, 
There may, indeed, be a point beyond which the tide of innovation cannot 
reach, and at which it must remain or begin to ebb. But the history of music 
affords no indication of any such point ; and the tide still flows on as fast and as 
steadily as ever. One thing, however, may be said. However endless may be 
the changes caused by the enlargement of the bounds of harmony, and by dis- 
coveries in the use and combination of instruments, those innovations which 
consist in a mere accession of noise, have already reached their limit. The 
human tympanum can bear nothing beyond the beating of drums and_braying 
of trumpets and trombones introduced by the followers of the Rossini school ; 
and the temporary vogue of a fashion of composing which is a mere cloak for 
ignorance and incapacity, appears to be passing away. 

In this pleasant manner—the results of extensive learning and 
much thought being communicated in easy, natural, and flowing 
language—the volume proceeds. In addition to the claim to» 
general cireulaiion which is afforded by its intrinsic merits, we 
ought to mention that of extraordinary cheapness, So much in- 
teresting and sound information on musical history, for so little 
money (7s. 6d.), is not to be found elsewhere. 





MY AUNT PONTYPOOL. 


Tuts novel is a very singular work. The author has a command 
of language, which, when the subject is exciting, almost rises to 
eloquence; he has evidently mixed in the world, and, in whatever 
situation he moves himself, seen something both of high and 
low; he has also a good perception of character, although with 
the truth his portraits have frequently the weakness of nake 

individuality. But his notions of the events of life appear to have 
been formed from novels; his numerous discursive remarks are 
often flat and tedious; and he affects a quaint minuteness of 
description, which, instead of being true, is only mean. Hence, 
My Aunt Pontypool is a hodge-podge ; but not devoid of interest 
in its story, and not unpleasant reading—when the art of skipping 
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The tale is laid about the time of the battle of Waterloo; 
chiefly, perhaps, to introduce a description of the appearance of 
Flanders when occupied by the hostile armies, and some pictures 
of the battle itself. The leading circumstances of the story consist 
of an imprudent marriage, the straitened condition of a supposed 
disinherited son, a deathbed will secreted by the brother and 
a rascally attorney, a noble hero-lover, and the difficulties 
which spring out of such a state of things, together with an 
abduction of the heroine. All this is pretty well worn thread- 
bare; but much of it is less fade than it appears in an abridg- 
ment, because the author’s knowledge in some measure corrects 
the absurdities of his copies, and the filling-up is better than the 
outline. His characters, however, are the best part of his book. 
The thieves and thieftakers are good; the dying housebreaker is 
very good; the sketch—barely a sketch, a mere indication—of 
the spunging-house-doorkeeper, capital; and Mr. Williamson the 
lawyer, when not engaged in the villany of the novel, not amiss. 
But the two best and most sustained characters are Colonel Adair 
and Lord Methwynn:- the former the model of a poor, proud, 
honourable, and gentlemanly soldier, whose ideas of what is cor- 
rect and regular have been strengthened by military discipline ; 
the latter a polite, good-natured, sensible man of the world, who, 
acting up to the direction of Polonius, is never false to any one, 
because he is always true to himself, and who, even when for- 
bidding his son’s marriage with Helen Adair, does it with such 
skilful propriety and delicacy of manner, that even the parties 
most unpleasantly affected by it must admit that he has behaved 
fairly and openly. Thescene in which he tells his son how he 
has acted in the affair, and the quiet easy manner in which he 
subdues him merely by the tact of experience, is too long for 
extract, and it would suffer by division. We must lave recourse 
to parts which better bear an isolated exhibition. 


A COUNTRY ATTORNEY. 


Mr. Williamson was announced ; and in walked a broad-made, corpulent 
man, neither very tall nor very short, but certainly very rosy in the face, with 
flat and somewhat unmeaning features, only enlivened by a pair of keen black 
eyes. His hair was short and grizzled, determinedly straight in all its lines, and 
yet not lying down flat, but standing up here and there, especially upon the 
temples, with a sort of stiff rigidity, which argued an obstinate disposition in 
the hair at least, if notinthe man. His air was peculiar; but it was an air 
easily acquired by successful country attornies,—decided, bustling, not quite 
bullying, but something near it; quite confident in his own powers of ruling, 
directing, opposing, overcoming, and, if necessary, overreaching anybody with 
whom he might be brought in contact. In fuct, it was the air of habitual suc- 
cess and petty authority: Mr. Williamson might have been Under- Sheriff of the 
county, for aught I know to the contrary. 

The paunch which he carried before him added to this air; for though a 
man may have the air I mention without the paunch, yet the paunch super- 
added harmonizes well with the air. In his instance, too, it accorded well with 
acertain assumption of frank bluffness, which was very successful in establish- 
ing an imputation of honesty under which the attorney laboured in the coun- 
try; and it is but fair to say, that none but those persons who suffered under 
the sort of constitutional antipathies which some people have towards toads, 
butterflies, and cats, and by which antipathies they know that a toad, butterfly, 
or cat is inthe room before they see it, ever supposed that Mr. Williamson was 
more or less than he seemed. 

THE RATIONALE OF THE RESURRECTION. 

Once or twice, too, he asked, “* You do not think I shall die, Adair, do you? 
I wonder what becomes of one when one dies? whether one begins to feel again 
directly, or how?” 

‘« In regard to the degree of your danger,” replied Henry Adair, ‘ the sur- 
geon would not give any decided opinion this morning ; but as to what becomes 
of the soul after death, we may be very sure that not the apparent interval of 
an instant takes place between our loss of consciousness here and our waking 
in the wide world of eternity. Even supposing that a hundred millions of 
years were to elapse between the moment of our death and the moment at whiclf 





tiny of a world, were at that moment cast—when he saw a cannon-ball plough 
up the.earth beneath his horse’s feet, without causing a muscle to move in that 
calm, stern face, he felt sensations beginning to rise in his heart which banished. 
the cynical smile from his lip; and his eye naturally followed the eagle eye of 


the Duke, as he gazed upon the first struggle which was then taking place at 
Hougomont. 


To the glance of Henry Adair, little was to be gathered from what he beheld. 
He could indeed see column after column of the French advancing against that 
a age spot, and he could well understand the importance of the post to the: 

3ritish army. He could see also flashes of flame and volumes of smoke issue. 
forth from the contested point ; but he could not at all divine which party were 
gaining the advantage of the other. Still, however, the interest in his breast 
was growing intense, and he could not but fear that the immense force of the 
French, which was pouring down upon the small British advanced post, would 
overwhelm the little knot of his countrymen, who, when the smoke for an in- 
stant cleared away, might be seen in the gardens and orchards of the chateau. 
At that moment, however, the Duke spoke a word to one of the officers near. 
The other galloped off, and the very next instant a battery on the right opened 
its fire upon the French column which was advancing on Hougomont by the 
little cross-road from La Belle Alliance to Merke Braine. 

The Duke kept his eye for a moment fixed upon the column, the head of 
which was instantly thrown into confusion by the English fire. ‘ Pretty ser- 
vice!” he said; ** Very pretty service!” and turned his eye at once towards 
the left, where the French battalions were beginning to be agitated, as if ta 
commence a second attack there. 


THE ROMANCE OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Tue second series of Mr. Seymxr's attempt to present the world 
with a picture of the social life and political condition of ancient 
Egypt, exhibits very little improvement upon the first. Both the 
plan and execution of the work continue the same. As regards 
the first point, the author takes an historical fact from Hrropo- 
Tus, and expands it intoa tale by dint of his own invention; the 
circumstances preserved by ancient writers or discovered by modern 
research assisting him in adding the accessories. The execution 
is still undistinguished by any truth, or by such excellence of 
workmanship as would make us overlook its absence ; whilst the 
style is of that florid, hyperbolical sort which passes for fine. Yet 
the author displays throughout a kind of melodramatic vigour, 
and a fluency of language, that, in an earlier day and on a subject 
more adapted to romance, might have raised him to the highest 
distinction. 

The subject of the present volume is the invasion and conquest 
of Egypt by Sabako the Ethiopian King ; who, after enjoying his 
conquest for fifty years, abandoned it in obedience to the com- 
mands of an oracle. There are two tales—the first embracing the 
invasion of the Ethiopians, the second the retreat; and in the 
latter story, the impelling motives which come in to add effect to 
the orders of the oracle are not unartfully conceived. 





HEEREN’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


By the publication of this valuable compilation from the work of 
HeEEREN on Ancient Geography, Mr. Tatsoys has rendered con- 
siderable service both to the schoolboy and the more advanced 
student. Here, in a small volume of some 80 pages, is the result 
of many years’ inquiry and consideration by one of the most 
profound scholars of the age,—teeming with exact information 
in every line. With this manual and a map of the ancient world 
before him, any person ina very short time may acquire a dis- 
tinct idea of its natural and arbitrary divisions; a knowledge he 
will be less likely to lose, from the manner in which the grand 
natural boundaries are imprinted upon his memory by the writer, 

In executing his task, the author did not design to enter inte 
the minutiz of his subject, nor attempt to fix the exact position of 


We are roused to judgment, those long years would not seem to us even the space 
of one minute. Time is an invention of our own; or, at the utmost, is but 
marked by the consciousness of passing events. As soon as that consciousness 
is at an end to any one, for him time is annihilated also, Depend upon it, 
whether judgment follow instantly upon death, or thousands of years intervene, 
man will perceive no difference, and to him it will be immediate.” 


A BIT OF WATERLOO. 
The two most exciting scenes on earth are a Spanish bull-fight and a general 


single places: his object is to give “a continuous geographical 
description of the countries which were the theatres of the prin- 
cipal events in ancient history.” This he has accomplished, and 
a good deal more; for, whilst describing the nature and pro- 
duct‘ons of the country, and the character of its people, he hints 
at the probable or unfolds the actual causes which have contri- 
buted to advance or retard their civilization, to form their social 
eee ; iti 2 : heir institutions and 
battle. It is in vain that reason tells us, we are there to witness the most ex- condition, and thus to effect the nature of their ia 
travagant acts of human folly, to see the most extraordinary remnants of bar- | SOVernment. 

barism which are yet to be met with on earth. It is in vain that humanity 

lifts her voice, and that common charity speaks of cruelty and ferocity, and ap- 
peals to our heart against deliberate bloodshed and wholesale murder ; still in 
the heart of man there is some principle which takes part with daring, and 
courage, and constancy, under every shape; and we gaze upon the bull-fight or 
the battle with a thousand fine and noble enthusiasms, excited in our mind by 
acts that are in themselves barbarous, cruel, and unreasonable. 

Let those investigate the matter who can, and divine how and why such 
strange effects are produced in such strange ways, in our strange state of being ; 
at all events, such were the feelings which affected Henry Adair, as he stood 
on a little height, not very far to the right of the English centre, viewing the 
field of Waterloo about twelve o’clock on the 18th of June. 

. When first he rode up, there was a sort of cynical smile upon his handsome 
lip, as reason had yet liberty to talk to his heart about the scene he was going 
to witness, and to rebuke him for taking either part or interest in acts which 
he condemned and affected to scorn; so that the sneer was partly directed 
against himself, partly against those who were even then engaged in slaying 
each other. When he looked over the field too, and saw what it was—a few 



























































LITERATURE OF THE ANNUALS. 


Tue volumes of this motley class of literature now before us are 
seven : 

















l. THE PICTURESQUE ANNUAL; CONTAINING LEITCH RITCHIE’S JOUR+ 
NEY TO ST. PETERSBURG AND MOSCOW. 

. FORGET ME NOT. 

. THE PEARL, OR AFFECTION’S GIFT. 

. THE NEW-YEAR’S GIFT AND JUVENILE SOUVENIR. 

. THE AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL ANNUAL. 

» THE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL AND UNIVERSAL GAZETEER. 

» THE HISTORICAL KEEPSAKE, 


1. Of this list, the Picturesque is without doubt the best; and, 
if we except the Oriental, it may be held the best Annual of the 
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: . season. In some respects it may be allowed even to excel the 
pisht undulations of the ground, with a paved road and an orchard—heasked | Oriental; for if Mr. CAuNTER’s book has more freshness, variety, 
imseif if it were not absolutely madlike and absurd for sixty thousand human , . nt oi ; , WD ichness 
jis hg plant themselves on a ridge of molehills to defend the way to another and matter, Mr. Ritcwte’s displays more skill ; and the r 
olehi 


3; while a hundred thousand men, talking a different tongue, tried to 
force their way through, and both parties employed all their wit and ingenuity 
to throw large and small pellets at each other’s heads, or to poke holes or cut 
gashes in each other’s carcases. Thus the smile darkened on his lip for a mo- 
ment, as with a clear and marking eye he gazed over the battle which had not 
reached its height; but as he turned toward a small group of officers beside 

im, and saw one hard-featured man whom he instantly recognized as the 
Commander-in-Chief, looking with calm serenity of aspect over a field on 
which his honour, his fame, his life, the safety of his native country, the des- 


of Indian subjects is well compensated by the more immediate 
curiosity felt as regards Russia. There are many ponderous tra- 
vels which give a far less striking picture of St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and the intervening country,than Mr. RircHis’s journey 
in search of the picturesque. There are few books which are 
more readable. The writer's tour, indeed, was a rapid one; and 
he deals only with superficial objects,—the appearance of the 
country, the dresses and customs of the people, the size and lock 
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of streets and squares, the condition of the roads, the accommo- 
dation of the inns, and such incidents and anecdotes as might be 
encountered and picked up in a journey through a country by post 
and by diligence, and a temporary sojourn at inns. But this kind 
of matter is collected by a sharp observer, and told by a pleasant 
raconteur; and many persons who read the Picturesque Annual 
for 1836, will perhaps have acquired more ideas than if they had 
put themselves to the trouble and charges of travelling to Moscow 
and back. 

The tourist: starts from Memel, famous for its deals, and for 
being the last town in Prussia; and proceeds thence through 
Mittau and Riga to the Russian capital. The first view of this 
city he represents as imposing ; but on a closer inspection it dis- 
appoints the observer,—appearing (what might have been inferred) 
made-up, and illustrating the phrase “ [ would if I could.” It was 
designed rather to represent the wishes than the means of its 
founders ; and, like all incongruous things, will not bear a search- 
ing scrutiny. The immense quays are fitted for the commerce of 
a world, yet vessels drawing more than nine feet water cannot 
approach them. In the show dockyards ships are constructed 
that cannot be launched, and are only got out to sea by a clumsy 
contrivance. The public offices are imposing externally, and in- 
ternally wastes : they would be large enough, says Mr. Ritcutir, 
“if the hundred millions were added to the country which its soil 
is supposed to be capable of supporting.” In addition to these 
faults, the buildings have not an indigenous air: they are classical 
upstarts—the erections of power, not the creations of genius or of 
national feeling ; and look in their best state like a collection of 
gin-palaces. ‘Then, there is no moral grandeur connected with the 

opulation, as in London; nor historical associations, as in Venice. 

he fact appears to be, that ¢ime is wanted to mature a city; 
forcing only yields a tasteless sort of product, the form without the 
flavour. 

Mr. Ritcute givesa more favourable account of Moscow. The 
io, part of the city is indeed new, but it has an older air. The 

overnment, in a measure, let things alone; the people were 

enuine Russians, and they restored it in a Russian fashion—half 

eutonic, half Oriental, and wholly barbarian—but national 
nevertheless, and so far satisfying. This city, too, has some remi- 
niseences, which carry us back from the vulgar present. In the 
mixture of many nations, Moscow is the Venice of the North ; and 
her own inhabitants are uncorrupted by a hotbed civilization, 
which, however useful it may be in its ultimate effects, seems not 
very beneficial in the transition state, at least as regards externals. 
The following picture of the Moscow merchant-and his wife is 
more in keeping thana senseless hankering after ‘ good society.” 

The pietons are in general far more interesting than those of St. Petersburg. 
We see here the Russian merchant in allhis glory. He still belongs, indeed, to 
a caste separate from that of the nobility, but he is no longer ashamed of it. 
He does not live in a city of the nobles, where he must find himself the slave 
of their wants and wishes; for the number at Moscow is comparatively small, 
and they are in general invested with so much historical dignity that the reve- 
rence they demand involves no degradation. This idea assumes ho form in the 
merchant’s brain, but he is conscious of it notwithstanding. He begins to talk 
of “his order.” On great occasions he walks majestically through the streets 
in a uniform covered with gold lace ; for the Emperor, with a far- sighted policy 
worthy of Peter the Great himself, has offered a premium upon pride. 

The merchant’s wife is rarely seen in the streets; but when she is, you make 
room for her with involuntary respect. She is dressed in a robe of silk or satin, 
so rich in the materials, and so exquisitely delicate, or so gorgeously bright in 
the colour, that it might serve for a queen. Her face is beautiful, for she is 
painted with such art that one requires to approach very close indeed to discover 
the counterfeit ; and her dark, bright eyes wander about or rest upon yours with 
all the curiosity which iy satural ina recluse. In order that you should not 
mistake her for a noble woman, she wears upon her head a little sad-coloured 
silk handkerchief, put on with such artful simplicity that the very ties are con- 
cealed. 

There is not very much of what may be called informing matter 
in the book ; the author having perhaps reserved this part of his 
materials for the other volume he hints at as forthcoming. There 
are, however, a good many facts relating to the personal working 
of the Government, and to the Imperial Family. According to 
Mr. Rircnigz, Nicnouas is not so black as he is painted. The 
following passage represents him as a man of business. The re- 
ference made in the opening is to the “ Private Chancery ;” which, 
so far as we understand it, seems to be a tribunal not greatly dis- 
similar in effect to the State Inquisition at Venice, though Mr. 
RircuHi£ glosses it over by a reference to Haroun Alraschid. 
Something of this kind may be necessary in Russia, and the 
present ruler may not misuse it; but depending upon “a lucky 
accident,” is fearful work. 

The Chancery is divided into four branches ; one watching over the great offices 
of the state, such asthe Senate, another over the courts of Jaw, a third over the 
police, and the fourth over the charitable institutions. Through these different 
channels, complaints and abuses reach the ear of his Majesty instantaneously. 
He is acquainted with the official conduct of each of his Ministers; he is even 
aware of the regularity or irregularity of the attendance of the Senators. It is 
needless to say, that the inquiries instituted there take place, not in form of law, 
but according to equity ; they in fact answer the purpose of the nightly prowl- 
ae of Caliph Haroun AJraschid and his Grand Vizier. 

_ But Nicholas is not a man who would refuse to perform these nightly prow]- 
ings in his own person, were they practicable through his vast empire. I felt 
intense curiosity with regard to the real character and conduct of an individual 
placed in 80 awfully responsible a situation ; and, unless all Russia conspired to 
deceive me, I think Ihave been able to form some tolerably correct ideas on the 


t. 
No fatigue is too harassing for this ‘* barbarian” par excellence of the North ; 
no object is too great to be grasped by his vision, or too small to escape it. The 
gravest fraud in a report and the minutest error in its grammar are alike de- 


‘ tected by the imperial censor ; and this is the more startling to the reporter, as 


- his delinquency, either in honesty or elegant composition, is in general brought 
home to him the very next day. ; a : 





To effect this, Nicholas condemns each day to bear its own burden. After 
coming home, perhaps from the theatre, he sits down to work ; and he never 
thinks of going to bed till all is finished, if he should sit up till four o’clock in 
the morning. With regard to his character as a man of business, I heard only 
one dissentient voice in Russia: I was told by one of the officers of government, 
that he was beginning to relax in this extraordinary assiduity. I hope, and be- 
lieve, that the information was untrue. 


The following account represents the Autocrat in a favourable 
light both as a Russian monarch and a man; but neither here 
nor anywhere in the volume are there any anecdotes which offer 
a set-off to his political treatment of the Poles. According to the 
wisdom of our ancestors, the Devil is good-tempered when he is 
pleased. 

NICHOLAS AT MOSCOW. 

On my arrival, the whole of this variegated population were stirring like the 
inhabitants of a beehive. There seemed to be a ‘‘ sensation” in the town, 
as if something prodigious had happened—as if another Alexandrine column 
was erecting itself inthe Kremlin. ‘* The Emperor is come !”—this was the 
cry ; and the nobles were yoking their coaches and four, the droskis flying, 
double loaded, along the streets, and the mujiks, male and female, rushing like 
a whirlwind after. At St. Petersburg, where the Emperor habitually resides, 
he is a man of—considerably upwards of six feet; but nothing more. He 
reviews his troops before the palace, goes out to walk with his wife and 
children, strolls along the English quay ; and although every hat is moved that 
is in the way, very few come on purpose to move. And why ?—because they 
can come at any time. 

In Moscow he is a rarity; in Moscow, which is a Russian city, he is loved 
almost to idolatry. ‘ Our little father !” cry the mujiks, looking up into his face 
with devoted affection, as he struggles through them. 

“© Come now, make a little room for me,” says the Emperor, passing on with 
his hand raised to his hat; ‘do, brother, stand out of the way!” The oc- 
casion is like a féte through the whole town; and the Kremlin, to which every 
body has access, is like the scene of a great fair. The palace, defended from 
the people by no enclosure, is surrounded by a dense crowd of men, women, and 
children, from morning till night. Sometimes a beautiful little boy, one of the 
young princes, climbs up to the window to look out, and all heads are instantly 
uncovered, as if it was Nicholas himself. : 

One day the imperial mother of this really fine family was sitting at the 
window, looking down upon the crowd, when the Emperor coming behind her, 
put his arm round her neck and kissed her. No one unacquainted with the 
Russian character can conceive the effect of this simple act. The general shout 
that came from the lips of the people arose from the holiest depths of their 
heart; and I venture to say, that there was no man of that vast concourse who 
would not have laid down his life for the Czar, and no woman who would not 
have urged her son or husband to do so. 

IMPERIAL ANECDOTES. 

The Emperor, who is a very tall and a very handsome man, is naturally of a 
lively disposition. He is always dressed with great precision, and every one 
understands that it is necessary to appear before him both well-dressed and with 
a cheerful countenance. He is easy of access; and seems to think an appear= 
ance of state almost unnecessary. At St. Petersburg, however, at each side 
of the door which leads to the imperial apartments, stands a black man dressed 
in gorgeous Eastern costume. There are twelve of these men, who relieve each 
other alternately in the duty of opening and shutting the door, and announcing 
the name of the visiter. : 

After breakfast, the Emperor’s first care is to go to the nursery to see his 
children, and ascertain how they have slept. He takes each of them up, kisses 
them, romps with them—for he is full of frolic, and glad to be a boy again 
when the cares of the world will let him. 

Their Majesties dine at three o’clock (the general hour for the upper classes 
in Russia) with perfect simplicity; and towards the conclusion of the meal, 
the Grand Duke Alexander and the younger children come in to kiss their 
parents. When they rise from table, the Emperor bestows upon his consort 
also some hearty kisses. He calls her ‘ his wife;” but the Empress, who is a 
Prussian, never alludes to him but as ‘*the Emperor.” She speaks English ex- 
tremely well, but Nicholas only indifferently. : 

“¢ The character of the Emperor and Empress,” writes an English friend to 
me, ‘is such that it is difficult to speak of them without exciting in strangers & 
suspicion that the description is overcharged. It isno exaggeration to say that 
I never saw a family where more affection and harmony existed, and that I 
believe the examples to be very rare indeed where so much can be discovered. 
Ihave frequently seen these illustrious individuals surrounded by their children, 
and have partaken of the influence every one receives who witnesses the scene 5 
and Ican say, that in their domestic virtues they are worthy of being held forth 
as a pattern not only to all sovereigns but to all mankind.” ; . 

At St. Petersburg, Nicholas has frequently gone home in a droski when it 
rained; and once having no money in his pocket, the isvoschik, ignorant of his 
quality, detained his cloak till he sent down his fare. A better anecdote, how- 
ever, is told of the contact he sometimes comes into with the lower classes. 

One Easter, on coming out of the palace, he addressed the sentry with his 
usual familiarity, in the form of salutation prescribed for that day—‘‘ Christ 1s 
risen ! Instead of the usual reply, “ He is indeed,” the fellow answered gravely, 
** He is not indeed !” F pubeige: i 

“ Hey? how? what is that?” said the Emperor, ‘I said, Christ is risen ! 

‘¢ And I replied, he is not /” 

“ Why, who and what, in God’s name, are you ?” 

“ Tama Jew!” 


We had noted several passages for extract ; and amongst them, 
a good picture of the Prussian and Russian frontiers, some lively 
sketches of persons met with en route, a few statistical accounts 
of the cost of living at different towns, and the writer's views 
upon the present state of the serfs, besides other matters ‘ too 


numerous to mention.” But the half-dozen claimants on the 
table warn us to pass on. 


2. As a pure Annual—a mélange of short tales, detached 
descriptions, middling verse, and papers of a kindred nature to 
Hervey’s Reflections among the Tombs—the Forget Me Not 
is the best which we have yet seen. Its papers are various, with 
something of spirit and even of character; and a few of them 
are worthy of higher praise. ‘ Life in the Woods” is a good 
sketch of the perils of settlers and the babits of wild animals, 
told in a rattling, off-hand manner, which offers a pleasant con- 
trast to the measured decorum of Annuals. The style of the 
writer, too, is vivid, though a little strained; his matter has not 
come out of books; and if his stories are not true, they are 
humorous. Mr.CHorvey has a pleasant tale called “ Juliana, 
containing some clever bits of satire; but we would warn him 
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aguinst making music the staple of all his tales, or the machinery 
by which all catastrophes are to be produced. “ The Lion and 
the Lamb” is a good picture of nautical life and character, by 
the author of ** Tough Yarns.” “ A Night near Monte Video” 
is an interesting anecdote, truthfully told. ‘‘ Our Helper,” by 
Miss Isaset Hit, exhibits, we dare say, a correct specimen of 
Gloucestershire dialect; and is pleasant enough till we get to the 
conclusion, where, notwithstanding a twofold perusal, we are at 
fault. ‘* A Chinese Visitation” is a very courtly and agreeable 
account of the Viceroy of Canton’s visit to an English ship. 
Amongst the poetical productions, those of MonrGomeEry, SERLE, 
and Mary Howirr are the best. ‘“ The Death of the Righteous,” 
by the Bard of Sheffield, possesses some of the force of the old 
religious writers, without their pedantry. ‘ The Lady and the 
Sea Captain,” by Mary Howirt, has the quaint simplicity of the 
old ballad, with the fair Friend's picture-like power added. The 
dramatic scene between CromweE Lt and his favourite daughter— 
though it leads to nothing, and is deficient in the passion which is 
the essence of the drama—is written with effect; and the intro- 
duction of the anecdote of the Protector’s disregarding the Am- 
bassadorial privilege and executing the brother of the Portuguese 

Envoy, affords Mr. Serve the opportunity of penning a striking 
passage, that halts between poetry and claptrap. 

Here is part of an anecdote from ‘ Life in the Woods,” the 
paper already mentioned. 

Among the earliest settlers in the wilds of Salmon River, was a Vermontese, 
by the name of Dobson—a large, resolute, and athletic man. Returning one 
evening from a fruitless hunt after his vagrant cows, which, according to cus 
tom in the new countries, had been turned into the woods to procure their own 
subsistence from the rank herbage of the early summer, just before emerging 
from the forest upon the clearing of his neighbour, the late worthy Mr. Joseph 
Sleeper, he saw a large bear descending from a lofty syeamore, where he had 
been in quest, probably, of honey. A bear ascends a tree much more expertly 
than he descends it, being obliged to come down stern-foremost. My friend 
Dobson did not very well like to be joined in his evening walk by such a com- 
panion ; and, withoutreilecting what he should do with the “ varmint” after- 
wards, he ran up to the tree on the opposite side from the animal’s body, and, 
just before he reached the ground, seized him firmly by both his fore-paws. 
Bruin growled and gnashed his tusks; but he soon ascertained that his paws 
were in the grasp of paws equally iron-strung with his own. Nor could he 
use his hinder-paws to disembowel his antagonist, as the manner of the bear is, 
inasmuch as the trunk of the tree was between them. But Dobson’s 
predicament, as he was endowed with rather the most reason, was worse 
yet. He could no more assail the bear than the bear could assail him. Nor 
could he venture to let go of him, since the presumption was that Bruin would 
not make him a very gracious return for thus unceremoniously taking him by 
the hand. The twilight was fast deepening into darkness, and his position was 
far less comfortable than it otherwise would have been at the same hour sur- 
rounded by his wife and children at the supper-table, to say nothing of the 
glootiy prospect for the night. Still, as Joe Sleeper’s house was not far distant, 
he hoped to be able to call him to his assistance. But his lungs, though none 
of the weakest, were unequal to the task; and, although he hallooed and bawled 
the livelong night, making the woods and the welkin ring again, he succeeded 
no better than did Glendower of old in calling spirits from the vasty deep. It 
Was a wearisome night for Dobson: such a game of hold-fast he had never 
been engaged in before. Bruin, too, was probably somewhat worried, although 
he could not describe his sensation in English, albeit he took the regular John 
Bull method of making known his dissatisfaction—that is to say, he growled 
incessantly. But there was no let-go in the case, and Dobson was therefore 
under the necessity of holding fast, until it seemed to his clenched and aching 
fingers as though the bear’s paws and his had grown together. 

As daylight returned, and the smoke from Mr. Sleeper’s chimney began to 
curl up gracefully, though rather dimly in the distance, Dobson again repeated 
his cries for succour ; and his heart was soon gladdened by the appearance of his 
worthy but inactive neighbour, who had at last been attracted by the voice of 
the impatient sufferer, bearing an axe upon his shoulder. Dobson had never 
been so much rejoiced at seeing Mr. Sleeper before, albeit he was a very kind 
and estimable neighbour. 

“* Why don’t you make haste, Mr. Sleeper, and not be lounging along at that 
rate, when you see a fellow Christian in such a kettle of fish as this ?” 

“Trun! Is that you, Mr. Dobson, upatree there? And was it you I heard 
hallooing so last night? I guess you ought to have you’r lodging for nothing if 
you’ve stood up agin the tree all night.” | 

* It’s no joke, though, I can tell you, Mr. Job Sleeper; and if you’d had 
hold of the paws of the black varmint all night, it strikes me you'd think you’d 
paid dear enough for it. But if you heard me calling for help in the night, 
why didn’t you come and see what was the trouble ?” 

“ Oh, I was just going tired to bed, after laying up log-fence all day, and I 
thought I'd wait till morning, and come out bright and dirly. But, if I'd 
known ’t was you——” 

** Known ’t was me!” replied Dobson bitterly, ‘you knew ’t was somebody 
who had flesh and blood too good for these plaguy black varmints, though; and 
you know there’s been a smart sprinkle of bears about the settlement all the 
Spring !” 

“Well, don’t be in a huff, Tommy. It’s never too late to do good. So, 
hold tight now, and don’t let the ’tarnal crittur get loose, while I split his 
head open.” 

* No, no,” said Dobson. After holding the beast here all night, I think I 
ought to have the satisfaction of killing bim. So, you just take hold of his 
paws here, and I will take the axe and let a streak of daylight into his skull 
about the quickest.” ae 

The proposition being a fair one, Mr. Sleeper was too reasonable a man to 
object. He was no coward neither; and he therefore stepped up to the tree, 
and cautiously taking the bear with both his hands, relieved honest Dobson 
from his predicament. The hands of the latter, though sadly stiffened by the 
tenacity with which they had been clenched for so many hours, were soon 
brandishing the axe ; and he apparently made all preparations for giving the 
deadly blow—and deadly it would have been had he struck, since, like the 
Sons of Zeruiah, Dobson needed to strike but once. But, to the surprise of 
Sleeper, he did not strike; and, to his further consternation, Dobson swung 
the axe upon his shoulder, and marched away, whistling as he went, with as 
much apparent indifference as the other had shou when coming to his relief. 

t was now Sleeper’s turn to make the forest vocal with his cries. In vain 
he raved, and called, and threatened. Dobson walked on and disappeared, 











| his friend as.sad a prospect for his breakfast as himself had had for his 

be relieve the suspense of the anxious read=r, it is right to add, 
that Dobson returned and killed ‘the bear in the course of the 
afternoon, 





3. The Pearl, or Affection's Gift, is an American Annual; de- 
signed for the young, if a judgment may be formed from the in- 
formation the papers aim at conveying or the moral lessons they 
would enforce. Two of its contributors are English,—Miss Mir- 
FORD, and Miss StrickLanp. The merit of the workis, its useful 
and truthful character; its defect, a feeble minuteness, which gives 
some of its articles the appearance of having been written from 
individual instances for individual use. From this charge we 
must except the contributions of Mrs. ANNA Bacueg. Her fairy 
tale is an ingenious illustration of the advantages of peace over 
glory; and her verses called “‘ The Wolf” bear away the bell. 

THE WOLF. 
*¢ The mist is on the river, 
And the sun below the hill, 
Yet in the tangled forest 
My children linger still. 
Henri! Claude!” the mother cries— 
Echo to her call replies. 
Along the western footpath 
The light is fading now ; 
She stands before her cottage 
With hand above her brow, 
With breath suppressed and bending ear, 
If that she may their footsteps hear. 
She stands within her cottage 
And she spreads the rustic board 
With every simple dainty 
Her scanty stores afford : 
Snowy curds, and grapes, and bread, 
For her darling boys are spread. 
« Come, brothers, lift the fagots, 
And let us hasten home.” 
*¢ Oh, Henri! I am weary 
With the long, long way we’ve come.” 
What! little Victor crying so, 
Who for a soldier means to go? 
<¢ Claude, lead our little brother, 
And I will take your load ; 
The hymn our mother taught us 
We'll sing to cheer the road. 
Our long delay will make her fear— 
We're coming, coming, mother dear !” 
** Look! Henri—in yon thicket 
A frightful dog I see” — 
Before his little brother 
Undauntedly springs he— 
« Oh, help me, God !”—with firmer hold 
He grasps his wood-knife, firm and bold. 
He waits the monster’s onset— 
A howl rings through the wood, 
And Henri and his fearful foe 
Lie in each other’s blood. 
Scarce hurt, the boy erects his head ; 
But the gaunt wolf is stretched there—dead. 

If “ The Messenger” be the narrative of a real adventure in 
Devonshire, we shall be tempted to forswear placing reliance on 
travellers’ accounts hereafter. The whole ‘ most truly lies.” 
Every incident might have occurred as described, yet the tale has 
all the effect of falsehood. It resembles a figure seen through a 
distorted and discoloured medium: something of the general 
form is preserved, but the likeness and character are gone, and 
the various colours are reduced to one uniform tint. We should 
have declared it impossible to give undesignedly such an impres- 
sion of falsehood from such simple truths, had we never read very 
indifferent novels. But a new light has dawned upon us in this 
direction. It is not that bad novelists always draw from fancy in 
stead of life, but they have peculiar ways of seeing nature. 


4. Mrs. Avaric Warrts'’s New-Vear's Gift and Juvenile 
Souvenir sustains its well-deserved reputation. The prose papers 
are mostly capital of their kind; and such of the poetry as we 
have read is very good in its way—slightly childish, but there- 
fore the better adapted to its readers. “The Little Shropshire” 
is a tale of humble life, which combines with the main story some 
pretty landscapes, and a picture of distress that would be terrible 
if told with less of quietness and truth. “ A Letter from School” 
is alesson to governesses how to make learning a pleasure, 
“The Conscript,” “The Lost Chain,” and “The Two Friends,” 
(notwithstanding our memory is familiar with the leading inei- 
dent of the last,) are interesting, though with less of reality than 
the first story. “ Albert” is a touching and doubtless a true in- 
stance of filial duty; and “The Louis D’O?,” although the in- 
cidents are a little too lucky in their results, inculeates a most 
important moral—that of at once meeting difficulties, and sub- 
mitting to any temporary privations, rather than get entangled in 
pecuniary obligations. 


5. Baxter’s Agricultural and Horticultural Annual aims 
more at the useful than the elegant; although, as we formerly 
hinted, its external appearance is by no means homely, but 
reminds us of one of those bladish young farmers to whom Mr. 
Guziag attributes many political and social changes. Of the 
contents of its closely-printed pages very little is original, for the 
work was designed and commenced but late in the year. For 
the practical objects of the Annual, it is perhaps lucky that this 
is the case. In what may be called the science of business, it is 
far better to have a selection from the different volumes or papers 
which have been written during a given period, than, by an 
ill-judged ionging for originality, to get together a number of 
crude notions or a medley of borrowed facts and conclusions. At 
all events, the purchaser of Baxter’s Annual will have no reason 
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to complain of a want either of variety or of value. Besides an 
appendix of miscellaneous, statistical, and legal information, and 
an almanack, there are fifty-seven articles on points connected with 
agriculture, horticulture, arboriculture, and floriculture, from 
directions as to the packing of fruit to be sent to a distance, up 
to disquisitions on the phenomena and rationale of vegetation. 


6. It was formerly observed that the Geographical Annual is 
a republication of the very distinct and exquisite Cabinet Atlas 
published by Mr. Buu, To the present issue has been appended 
(if it did not appear before, which we forget,) a compendious Ga- 
zetteer from one of the most painstaking and useful little books 
of the day, Maunver’s Treasury of Knowledge. The volume 
also contains a new map of the British Isles according to the 
Constitution under “ the Bill.” To the title of ** Annual,” in the 
usual acceptation of the term, it has therefore few pretensions; 
but as a handsome little book, containing a vast mass of pure geo- 
ange information, and fitted as a work of reference for library, 

rawing-room, or boudoir, it is worth possessing by all who have 
not yet procured it. 


7. The Historical Keepsake professes to be a series of tales il- 
lustrative of English History. They appear to be a collection of 
stories addressed to children, many if not all of which have been 
separately published. They strike us as having less matter than 
the generality of the best juvenile books contain: and in those by 
the editor the style is too stilted to be praised as a model of pro- 
priety. But history is still history ; and though the additions 
made to it are none of the best, the interest of its events and anec- 
dotes still remains. One of the least ambitious and the most 
succesful papers is the account of Lord GkeorcEz Gorpon. 





THE BATTLE OF THE ANNUALS. 


Tue framework of this little jeu d'esprit is an imitation of the 
old way of giving life to satirical criticism, by personifying the 
subjects of it, and introducing them as contending with each other 
for a prize. The author of the present skit is a pupil of Hoon’s; 
and, amidst a number of indifferent puns, now and then achieves 
a good one: but in the conduct of his story, he seems to have got 
frightened at his attempt, and leaves the question of merit as he 
found it. If criticism were needed in so slender an affair, it might 
be observed that the respective characters of the different Annuals 
are not distinguished with much discrimination; and that the 
verses are frequently prosaic, and the points deficient in felicity 
and neatness. Here is perhaps one of the best bits; from which 
the reader may gather a tolerable notion of the execution. 
The lordly Keepsake lauds himself, 
And is “all vain enough ;” 
But ’neath his silken robe there peeps 
A garb of—common stuff ! ' 
In vain it boasts its gaudy hues, 
By men of rank drawn out ; 
That all his contributions are 
Rank nonsense, none can doubt. 
But lo! he marches to the ground 
Prepared for the assault ; 
Goose-quills are bristling in the air; 
The lines, as usual—/alt / 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, November 10. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

‘Weatherald and Webster, Manchester, coach-builders—Beckington and Co, King- 
ston-upon-Hull, merchants—Madenberg and Jones, cabinet-makers—J. F. and T. F, 
Maddock, Chester, attornies—Hayter and Gundry, Calstone Wellington, Wiltshire, 
millers—Nutt and Aston, Nottingham, machine-makers—Tyzack and Co. Four Laue 
Ends, Derbyshire, scythe-manufacturers—Hardy and Co, Shefiield, manufacturers of 
silver fruit knives—Sleddon and Co. Preston, machine-maker—Taylor and Orson, 
Mark Lane, ship agents—Coulthard and Melhuish, Poultry, hatters—Park and Sands, 
a oe oil-refiners—G. and G. Smith, Preston, cotton-manufacturers—Ball and 
Co, Tintagel, Cornwall, slate-merchants—White and Co, Coleford, Gloucestershire, 

land-agents. INSOLVENTS, 
Witson, Joun, Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate, upholsterer, Nov. 10. 
Kine, Mary and Wittiam, Kingsley, Hampshire, millers, Nov. 10, 

BANKRUPTS. 

BEANtanp, Jonas, Bradford, Yorkshire, timber-merchant, to surrender Nov. 16, 
Dec. 22; solicitors, Messrs, Turner and Hensman, Basing Lane; and Mr. Stott, Leeds. 
Gisson, James, Northwich, Cheshire, tavern keeper, Nov. 24, Dec. 22: solicitors, 
Mr. Cole, Adelphi Terrace ; and Mr. Saxon, Northwich, Cheshire. 

Newman, Groree, Norwood, wine-merchant, Nov. 20, Dec. 22: solicitor, Mr. Staf- 
ford, Buckingham Street, Strand; official assignee, Mr. Goldsmid, Ironmonger Lane. 

Rocekrs, Wittram, Bushey Hall, Watford, Hertfordshire, salesman, Nov.21, Dec. 22; 
Solicitor, Mr. Ivimey, Chancery Lane; official assignee, Mr. Clark, St. Swithin’s Lane. 

Suavcx, Witi1aM junior, Worcester, glove-manufacturer, Nov, 20, Dec. 22: solicitors, 
Messrs. Becke and Co. Essex Street, Strand; and Messrs. Gwinuell and Hughes, 
Worcester, 

Watson, James, Leeds, brewer, Nov. 16, Dec. 22: solicitors, Mr. Wilson, South- 
ampton Street, Bloomsbury ; and Messrs. Payne and Eddison, Leeds. 

1Lu1aM, Weare, Leeds, dealer in wood, Nov. 23, Dec, 22: solicitors, Messrs, 
Turner and Hensman, Basing Lane; and Mr, Stott, Leeds, 
DIVIDENDS, 

Noy. 26, Piaskett, Dock Head, stave-merchant—Dec. 3, Nantes, Warnford Court, 
Throgmorton Street, merchant—Dec. 3, Marsden, Liverpool, broker—Dec. 3, Crow, 
Bedford Court, Covent Garden, tailor—Dec. 3, Thompson, Westerham, Kent, grocer— 
Dec. 3, Farmer, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, jeweller—Dec. 1, Goodwin, Battle, 
Sussex, innkeeper—Dec. 10, Armstrong, Cambridge, tin-plate worker—Dec. 2, Hallas, 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire, cloth-merchant—Dec.3, Holdsworth, Shetfield, spoon-manufac- 
turer—Dec. 3, Wakefield, Manchest 








calico-priuter—Dec, 4, Smetham, Taunton, innkeeper. 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, untess cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Dee. 1. 


Sporle, Ipswich, boot-maker— Kemp, Birmingham, goldbeater — Somers, Oxford 


Street, cheesemonger—Emerson, Lanrence Pountney Lane, lead-merchant —Adams, 
1 higalh 7 bali 





Warw hat-manufacturer—J, and J. Morris, Upper St. Martin’s HOPS 


Lane, auctioneers, 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 
Ava, Rossrt, Lochwinnoch, Renfrewshire, cattle-dealer, Nov. 14, Dec, 28, 


F. iday, November 13. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVER. 


L silk-hat- facturer—Dec, 2, Wrigley, Knowle 
in Saddleworth, Yorkshire, wootlen-cloth-merchant—Dec, 3, Parkinson, Manchester, 


and Co. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, printers—Milbourn and Shakspeare, Lea- 
mington Priors, tailors—Harkness and Buchanan, Broad Street, Ratcliff, surgeons— 
Cowell and Shilitoe, Birmingham, chemists—G. H. and W. Elford, Charing Cross, wax- 
chandlers — Gordon and Maitland, Mincing Lane, colonial brokers — Rockliff and 
Martin, Mincing Lane, wine-merchants— Harrison and Mathews, Birmingham, grocers. 
—Attwood and Beale, Maiden Lane, Queen Street, wholesale-grocers—Cheesebrough 
and Thornton, Bradford, Yorkshire, woolstaplers— Wardley and Hodson, Chorley, 
ealico-printers—Tayleur and Co, Newton-in-the-Willows, Lancashire—Caird and Co, 
Greenock, engineers. 

INSOLVENT. 
Farrar, Epwapp, Guildford Street, St. Pancras, apothecary, Nov. 13. 

BANKRUPTS. 
Brswop, Wi11.1aM, Cheltenham, mercer, to surrender Nov. 19, Dec, 22: solicitors, Mr, 
Shirreff, Lincolo’s Inn Fields ; and Mr, Packwood, Cheltenham, 
Oativy, Wu.L1aAM FrEpERICK, Oxford Street, grocer, Nov. 23, Dec. 25: solicitors, 
Messrs. Dyson and Blaine, Chancery Lane; official assignee, Mr, Cannan, Sambrook 
Court. 
Luewet.en, Wint1am, Cow Cross, iron-founder, Nov. 24, Dec. 25: solicitor, Mr. 
Wilson, Staple Inn; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, King’s Arms Buildings. 
Paxrnet., Taomas, Plymouth, draper, Nov. 24, Dec. 25: solicitor, Mr. Reed, Bread 
Street ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

DIVIDENDS. 
Dec. 7, Day, Fenchurch Buildings, merchant—Dec. 7, Barrow, Bristol, merchant— 
Dee. 4, Ritchie, Carey Street, licensed-victualler—Dec, 5, Bagley and Evans, Lad Lane, 
warehousemen—Dec. 4, Hamilton, Nicholas Lance, tailor—Dec. 4, Deacon, Berners 
Street, upholsterer—Dec. 4, Belt, Newcastle upon-Tyne, merchant—Dec. 9, Batson, 
Burringham, Lincolushire, corn-merchant—DBec. 9, Watts, Lutterworth, cattle-dealer 
—Dec, 5, Prosser, Coles Hill, Warwickshire, draper. 

CERTIFICATES, 
Te be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Dec. 4. 

Cooper and Beattie, North Shields, drapers—Wilks, Greetham, innkeeper—Smith, 
Newcastle-upon-T yne, grocer—Sandon, Newgate Street, druggist Campbell, Jerusalenr 
Coffeehouse, master-mariner — Kingsford, Starry, Kent, miller—Arnold, Tavistock 
Street, bookseller—Gibbon, Limehouse Hole, mast-maker—French, Manchester, linen- 
merchant—Stroud, Woollhampton, Berkshire, linendraper—Southern, Heaton Norris, 
wheelwright. 





SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
Tuomson, Witt1am, Annan, draper, Nov. 21, Dee. 7. 





PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

































Saturday) Monday| Tuesday; Wednes.| Thurs. ) Fridays 

3 per Cent.Consols....... 914 91% 912 O14 91% 918 
Ditto for Account........- 914 913 91% 91+ 914 91g 
3 per Cent. Reduced.,.... 903 904 90+ 90% 904 902 
34 per Cents. Reduced .... 98% 988 984 984 983 98E 
New 3¢ per Cents....++.+- a 99% 994 99% 99% 99z 
Long Annuities..... —_ 164 163 16 164 164 164, 
Bank Stock,8perCt.......] 210 209 2094 — 2093 2094 
india Stock,104 p Ct...... 256 _- aa 2564 2564 2564 
Exchequer Bills,14¢@.p.diem | 13 prem.} 11 13 12 14 15 

India Bonds ,24 per Cent... | 3 prem, 3 2 3 4 3 

Omnium,..c.srecoreseees 3% prem, 3g 4 4 qd 








FOREIGN FUNDS. , 
(Last Official Quotationduringthe Week ending Friday evening.) 








Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.] 974 ||Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct.{ —— 
Austrian ...s.seseees 5 — | 100§ ||Ditto, ‘(Ditto).....6 — | 95 
Belgian......+. cone SF — 100¢ ||Mississippi (New)..... 6 — 110 
Brazilian. ...eceeeeee SO 85 || Neapolitan of 1824....5 — — 
Buenos Ayres......+++ 6 — — ||New York(payble.1845) 5 — 102 
Chilian ......seeeeees 6 — — |\Ditto (Ditto 1837) 6 — 
Colombian of 1824 .... 6 3l¢ iE pecmeniacionan a —- 
Danish........- mesons 3 — 75z ||Pennsylvania(pay1858)5 — 

Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 55g ||Peruvian....--.seee0. 6 — 25 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 100§ |/Portuguese ....-.++++- _ 58 
TIGER cisnccesssetess ee Of. Oc.|) Ditto, ...... ebeese cee 5 — 872 
Ditto, ex. Div. ........5 — LO8f 50. | Ditto New .ccccccccce 5 — 894 
Ditto, Bank Shares.... Of. Oc ||Prussian.......6. eoone 4 — — 
Greek of 1825.......++ 5 — —— ||Russianof1822.......5 — 108% 
Louisiana (State Loan) 5 — 1014 || Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — — 
Mexican... cccccccsece — ||Spanish of 1821-2......5 — 47% 
DIO ss vevvesesesess O = 74 ||Ditto,Scrip ....6....65 — | — 








SHARES, (Last Official Quotationduringthe Weck ,ending Friday Evening.) 











Anglo-Mexican Mines ........+] -—— [Commercial Docks ...... 584 
Bolanos ccccesccee vee 1374 |East India .......-- ‘ 92 

Brazilian Imperial ........ 30 London ...... . . 544 
British Iron ......... FE eer ee 23 St. Katharine......+--- errs. 802 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) . 174 || West India ......eeeeeseeeee | 
United Mexican ...... senweeds 34 ||Hibernian Joint Stock Bank .. | —— 
Gustralian Agricultural........] —— |jLondon and Westminster Bank 15 

Aanada Company .e.ee.eseeees 33 National Provincial Bank .... 24¢ 
Ceneral Steam Navigation..... 214 |}Provincial Bank ofIreland.... 464 





HAY anv STRAW. (Perloadof 36 Trusses.) 


PorTMAN, 


WHitkcHareEl. 
» 72s, tol04s. 


SMITHFIELD, 
63s 


CuMBERLAND, 
Hay, Good..sccwessorees 848.10 908, oes 





Inferior, JS se BO wccse 0 oe @ 

New Co vo s 0 eo 0 

OVET ce vceces 95 26100 ..00- 77 90 ..108 
Straw, Wheat... 28 4. 82 ae 24 .,. 30 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


NewGate AND Leapendatt, SMITHFIBELD.+ 








Beef....scccseee 29.44. to 88, Od. to 3s, 44... Qs. Gd. to 3s. 2d, to 4s. Od. 
Mutton oe 4: «© 2 8 oe 3 0 3 0 is ©@ 2 ws Q 
Veal. 2 8 2. 3 8 ww ¢$e¢-<« &€ Fu FF 
Pork, 2 8 w 4 O w 4 6 4 6 ce @ DS os 6 8 
Lamb 0 0 0 0 


Ana oe ee ee ee eee ee ee 
* By the Carcase, perstone of8lbs ¢ Sinking the offal, perstone of8lbs, 





GRAIN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, NOV. 13. 












Se se se se se . s. se 
Wheat, Red New34to 36! Rye, New...... 30.. 34] Maple.,,.... 33... 35 | Oats. Feed. 16.. ae 
‘ine......... 38.. 40) Barley, Stained 26 .. 30 White ,, oo 3t .. 36 , Fine. - @.. s 
White, New.. 36 .. 38 Jaiting...... 82..34] Boilers,...... 36..38| Poland... 20.. = 
IME crcccvces 49 .. 42] Malt, Ordinary. 50 .. 56} Beans, Ticks... 82.. 35 Fine... 22.- a 
Superfine ... 43... 45] Fine......eseee 58 .. 62 | or 43 Potato... 23 .- = 
old eececeee 0.. GO} Peas,Hog..... 32.. 83 Harrow....e 0 0 Fine... 27 «+ 2 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN 4 OILS Vie 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, | Rape Oil..... ertun 53/, 108. 
Wheat...seeee 36s 104. | Rye... eT ete Refined 50 55 
; .28 5 } Beans Linseed Oil 2 43 10 
4 Pea: Linseed Oil Cake at the Mill,,..per1006 11 0 
REIGN CORN for the Rape Cake ...ccseee eeieesseee perton 5 & 
ew COALS. 
10 Beans iS. 
evece Wall’s End, Best ....,.perton 19s, to 255.31. 
; vena eeeeseee Suietitiese ecccce 16 «- 18 9 











FLOUR. 
Town-made,...sescessseeee per sack apeits 86s. 
3 





to ..6& 
COTS ..aservcreee oe 83 Muscovado . 
aecae and Suffolk, o . Mt Molasses.... oe 23% 





Norfolk and Stockton 


BREAD.... 74 the 41b. Loaf 
BUTTER....BestFresh 148. 6d .perdoz. 


BULLION. 
Gold, Portugal,in Coin 
«+s. Foreign, in Bars . 
«++. New Doubloons .... 
* Silver, in Bars, Standard 
Kent Pockets,,..,...percwt. artes - oe 41, 1h. seve New Dollars ..sseee 
Choice Ditto... METALS 
ussex Pockets z wee 
Superéue Ditto,... eos oto 











o 0 @ 
04 
4 0 
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Lron, in Bats ....ceeseee 

q sod anes o 
POTATOES. uicksilver....ees+ 

Scotch Reds.,....per ton 3/, 0s,0d.to al. Sree. Copper, in po ge om 
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E, ard W, R. Boreham, Marc imont Street, Brunswick Squar>, p!umbers—Mayhew ! ware wrccatscnsstacesense @ © O ce @ @ © 





Middling .. seceese LIS - Lead; Pig... see 1810 De 





sper oz. Ol, 08. 0¢.. 
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HEATRE ROYAL LYCEUM. 
The Public are respectfully informed that this 
Theatie is gy yo at the following reduced Prices: 
Balcony and Public Boxes, 2s. Second Price, Is. 
Pit, 1s, the whole Evening. 
Gallery, 6d. No Half-price. 


On Monday, November 16th, Tuesday, 17th, and 
Wednesday, 18th, 
Will be presented the admired Drama of 
wo N’S IT H. 
After which, a New One Act Farce, called 
STAGE STRUCK! 
To which will be added, 


THE TURNPIKE GATE, 
To conclude with 
THE FORTY THIEVES. 


Doors open at Half-past Six, and commence at 7. 





UNDER THE SOLE MANAGEMENT OF 
MRS. NISBET. 
HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI.— 
Munday and during the Week will be presented 

The highly popular Romantic Burletta of 


re: Oe . 
After which the Laughable Burletta of 
THE STAT £0 8 HOUSE. 


To which will be added, 
CONTRABANDISTA! 
To conclude with 
THE RIVAL PAGES! 

Box Office open from 10 till 4. Boxes, 4s.; Pit, 2s.; 
Gallery, ls. 


TEAM to DUNDEE and PERTH. 
The magnificent Steam Ship Perth, J. Spink, 
Commander, leaves Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam 
Wharf, on Wednesday, the 18th November, at 9 o’Clock, 
Forenoon, and from Brunswick Wharf, Plackwall, one 
hour later. Berths secured, and information obtained, at 
Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; 
Western Entrance, Royal Exchange; and at 272, Wap- 
ping. EnizaBetu Hore, Agent, 
N.B. This is the only Vessel, from Blackwall on Wed- 
nesday, for the North of Scotland. 


PORTO.—A parcel of very superior 
OLD PORT WINES, in quarter pipes, imported 
expressly for private families for this season’s bottling. 
They are strongly recommended, and will be delivered in 
any part of London, duty and every expense included, at 
the undermentioned prices :— ' 
Per quarter pipe, 20/. and 231.; per dozen, 33s. and 36s, 
GEO. HENNEKEY and COMPY., 
Gray’s Inn Wine Establishment, 
23, High Holborn, London, 
Note.—Also a few Pipes of the above, at 80/. and 922. 


ESSERT FRUIT KNIVES AND 











FORKS. Plated on Silver 
Steel Blades Blades, 
Plain Ivory Handles, Silver Ferrules 
Per Gozea pair... ccaceseess -.. £3 30 £8186 
Carved Ivory Handles, ditto ...... 3 166 9 90 
Plain Pearl Handles, ditto........ 4 40 11110 
Carved Pearl Handles, ditto ...... 5 80 12120 
King’s Pattern or Queen’s Pattern, 
Silver Handles ......... é 616 6 14140 


T. COX SAVORY, Working Gold 
47, Cornhill, London. 

N.B. A detailed List of the Prices of Silver Plate 
Plated Goods, &c, may be had gratis. 


and Silversmith, 


N OST IMPORTANT INFORMA- 
TION. By His Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, 
G. MINTER begs to inform the Nobility, Gentry, &c. 

that he has invented an EASY CHAIR that will recline 

and elevate, of itself, into an innumerable variety of po 
sitions, without the least trouble or difficulty to the occu- 
pier; and their being no machinery, rack, catch, or spring, 
it is only for a person sitting in the Chair merely to wish 
to recline or elevate themselves, and the seat and back 
take any desired inclination, without requiring the least 
assistance or exertion whatever, owing to the weight on 
the seat acting as a counterbulance to the pressure against 
the back by the application of a self-adjusting leverage ; 
and for which he has obtained his Majesty's Letters Pa- 
tent. G, M. particularly reeommends this invention to 
invalids, or to those who may have lost the use of their 
lands or legs, as they are by it enabled to vary their 

Position without requiring the use of either to obtain that 

change of position, from its endless variety, so necessary 

for the relief and comfort of the afilicted. 

The Chair is made by the Inventor only, at his Whole- 
sale Cabinet and Upholstery Manufactory, 33, Gerrard , 
Street, Soho. G.™M. is confident an inspection only is 
Tequired to be convinced of its superiority over all others. 

Merlin, Bath, Brighton, and every other description of 
Garden Wheel Chairs, much improved by G. Minter, 
with his self-acting reclining backs, so as to enable an in- 
Valid to lie at full length. Spinal Carriages, Portable 
Carriage Chairs, Water Beds, and every article for the 
Comfort of the invalid. 

A MOST IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
. G. Minter having tried the validity of his Patent, both 
in Fe Court of Exchequer, before Baron Alderson, and 
bdr Court of King’s Bench, before Lord Denman, and 
mo Juries each time, he will now give a handsome 
aan Gs any person giving him information of any Chair 
old e t Seat and back act as a counterbalance, being 
. fo e, oreven in use, that has not the legal stamp 


G le top of the legs, and the words “ Patent, G. Minter, 
etrard Street, Soho,” &c, 
epee 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS, sold 

a A ny Bottles at 1s. 14d, 2s. 9d., and Lis. each, by 
dus nay and Co.successorsto B. Godfrey Win- 
pe a : Bishopsgate Street Without, and nearly all 
tees ble Medicine Venders. The peculiar efficacy of 
sick h ills in all cases ofindigestion, loss of apetite, 
sed ee and all complaints produced by a disor- 
the A. ateofthe digestive organs,has obtained forthem 
therna teugrecommendation of every one who has given 
ine ra /° Manypersons who havesuffered from indiges- 
Sdebes years have, by theiruse,in a few weeks perfectly 
on ed, whichis the most satisfactory proofthan can 
pation oftheirefficacy and permanent utility. Be 
pri arto ask for * Norton’s Pills,” for inconsequence 





their great success some u 


IRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, and 
THAMES JUNCTION RAILWAY, to CON. 
NECT the BIRMINGHAM and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAYS with the South Western Districts of the 
Metropolis, and communicate with the River Thames 
through the medium of the Kensington Canal. 
Capital £150,000, in 7,500 Shares of £20 each, 
Deposit, £1 per Share, 
Provisional ComMITTEE. 
Samuel Beachcroft, Esq. Rear-Admiral Honyman 
John Britton, Esq. F.S.A. | W. Kinnaird Jenkins, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester, Esq. | Henry Luard, Esq. 
J.C. Carpue, Esq. F.R.S. W. Mountford Nurse, Esq. 
W. D. Choune, Esq. M.D, | Robert Playfair, Esq. 
Thomas Gibson, Esq. Curtis Reid, Esq. 
William Gunston, Esq. Henry Whitehead, Esq, 
CWith power to add to their Number.) 
Banxers—The London and Westminster Bank, 
Throgmorton Street, and Waterloo Place. 
Sonicrrors—Messrs. Blunt, Roy, Bluut, and Duncan, 
EnGIngEER—William Hosking, Esq. F.S.A, 
Surveyors—Messrs. John and Alfred White. 
NOTICE is HEKEBY GIVEN, that Applications for 
Shares in this undertaking will continue to be received 
till Friday next, the 20th instant, only; immediately 
after which the appropriation will be made. 
18, Austinfriars, Joun THompson, 
14th Nov. 1835, Secretary. 


o* REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY. 
No. 17, King’s Arms Yard, Coleman Street, London. 
INSTIT D IN 1823, 

For the Purchase of Reversionary Property, Life Poli- 
cies, &c. with a Capital paid up, of upwards of £400,000, 
and with power of extension. 

Cuairman—JOHN WELLS, Esa. 
Direcrors. 

Thomas Price, Esq. 

John Peter Rasch, Esq. 

Thomas Stooks, Esq. 

Alired Thorp, Esq. 

Thomas Vigne, Esq. 











or 


James C.C. Bell, Esq. 
John Chapman, Esq. 
Williaur Greaves, Esq, 
Thomas Greg, Esq. 
Sir William Heygate, Bart. 
George Henry Hooper, Esq. | William Whitmore, Esq. 
Henry Hughes, Esq. Jacob George Wrench, Esq. 
Avuprrors—John Thomas], Esq. Robert Davies, Esq. 
Actuary—Griffith Davies, Esq. F.R.S, 
Soricrror—George Stephen, Esq. 
DAILY ATTENDANCE is GIVEN at the OFFICE 
from 10 to 4 o’Clock, where Forms for making Proposals 
may be had gratuitously, and every facility will be 
afforded for the earliest completion of purchases, 
It is requested that all communications by Letter may 
be post paid, 
By Order of the Court of Directors, 
WitiiaM Sim, Secretary. 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for 
SMALL DEBTS, throughout EneLanp and WaLEs, 
Established 1772. 
Presipent—The Earl of ROMNEY. 
Vick-PRESIDENTS. 

Lord Kenyon Sir F. Burdett, Bart.M.P. 
&t.ion.SirR Peel, Bt.M.P. | Charles Edwd.Pigou, Esq. 
TREASURER—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
Auprrors—John Pepys, Esq. and Colin Mackenzie, Esq, 

Ata MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craven 

Street, on Wednesday, the 4th day of November, 1835, 
the cases of 39 Petitioners were considered, of which 28 
were approved, 4 rejected, 2 inadmissible, and 5 de- 
ferred for inquiry. 
Since the Meeting held 7th of Oct. 1835, 130 Debtors, 
of whom 107 had wives and 330 children, have been dis- 
charged from the Prisons of England and Wales; the 
expeuse of whose liberation, including every charge con- 
nected with the Society, was 528/, 12s. 5d.; and the fol- 
lowing 





Benefactions received since the last Report. 
P. Persse, Esq. ..... £ 


PERSE eOER Vebaveouaess 220 
Francis Foster, Esq..... Sececcecccces sosee © 0 O 
R. P. per Messrs. Hoare .......cccceccccecse 29 O O 
The Hon. Anne Vernon, ditto..............-A. 1 1 0 


Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, 
Esq. the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple; also by 
the following Bankers:—Messrs. Cocks, Dorrien, Drum- 
monds, Herries, Hammersleys, Hoares, Whitmore ,Veres; 
and by the Secretary, No.7, Craven Street, Strand,where 
the Books may be seen by those who areinclined to sup- 
port the Charity,and where the Society meet on the first 
Wednesdayinevery month, JosepH Lunn, Secretary, 





IMPORTANT DISCOVERY IN MEDICINE. 
EFAY’'S GRAND POMMADE. 


This extraordinary preparation cures, by two or 
three external applications, Tie Douloreux, Gout, Rheu- 
matism, Lumbago, and Sciatica, and all painful A ffections 
of the Nerves, giving instantaneous relief in the most 
severe paroxysms. It has been extensively employed in 
the public and private practice of several French Physi- 
cians, who havedeclared that in no case have they found it 
to failin curing those formidable and tormenting maladies, 
Since its introduction into England, it has in every case 
fully maintained the high character its unrivalled success 
has obtained for it on the Continent. Patients who had 
for years drawn on a miserable existence, and many who 
had lost the use of their limbs by Rheumatism and Pa- 
ralysis, have, by a few applications, been restored to 
health, strength, and comfort, after electricity, galvanism, 
blistering, veratrine, morphia, colchicum, and all the usual 
remedies had been found useless. Its astonishing and 
almost miraculous effects have also been experienced in 
the cure of Nervous and Rheumatic Pains of the Head 
and Face, Paralytic Affections, Contracted and Stiff 
Joints, Glandular Swellings, Pains of the Chest and 
Bones, Chronic Rheumatism, Palpitation of the Heart, 
&c. 1t requires no restraint from business or pleasure. 
Sold, by the appoiatment of Jean Leray, the Inventor, 
by his sole Agent, Srirtinc, Chemist, No. 86 High 
Street, Whitechapel, who will answer any inquiries (if 
by letter, post-paid) respecting it, and also show letters 
received from numerous patients who have been benefited 
by its application. It can be sent to any part of the 
world, upon enclosing a remittance, and any part of 
London, carriage free. Sold in pots at 4s. 6d. each. 
Notice-—As there is a spurious imitation, it is requisite 
to see the name, “J, W. Stirling,” is engraved on the Go- 





aprincipl y 
®repared a spuriousimitation, sy tcorete 





vernment Stamp, outside the wrapper, without which se- 


Orrice or Ornpnance, 2d November 1835, 


HE Principal Officers of his Majesty's 
“Ordnance do hereby give Notice, that a Pym cf 
Junk, Great Coats, Old Serge, Leather, Sand-bags, Old 
Tools, Locks and Hinges, Stoves, Grates, Fenders, Fire- 
irons, Smiths’ Bellows, Anvils, Bick-irons, Standing Vices 
and Tools, Handscrews, Linstocks, Carpenters’ Benches, 
Pile Engines, Large Cocks for Water pipes, Waggons, 
Carts, Wheels, Park Pickets, Oak, Ash, and Elm Plank, 
Uffies, Firewood, Boats, and three Stacks of HAY, &c, 
will be Sold by Public Auction, in the ROYAL ARS.- 
ENAL, WOOLWICH, on Tuesday, the 17th November 
1835, at Eleven o’clock in Forenoon precisely. 
May be viewed from Ten to Four o'clock a week pre- 
vious to the day of sale, 
Catalogues may be had at the Ordnance Office, Pall 
Mall, Tower of London, and Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, 
By Order of the Board, 
R. Byam, Secretary. 





POST-HORSE DUTIES. 
Stamps and Taxes, London, 
October 30th, 1835. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, 


that by virtue of an Act passed in the Second and 
Third Years of the Reign of his present Majesty, in- 
tituled “An Act to Repeal the Duties under the Manage- 
ment of the Commissioners of Stamps, on Stage Car- 
riages, and on Horses let for Hire in Great Britain, and 
tu grant other Duties in lieu thereof, and also to consoli- 
date and amend the laws relating thereto,’’ the Commis- 
sioners of Stamps and Taxes will put up the Duties, by 
the said Act granted on Horses let for Hire, at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, in the Strand, onFriday, the Eleventh 

Day of December next, at Eleven o’clock in the Forenoon, 

subject to such Conditions as will then be produced, to be 

Let to Farm, for the Term of One Year, from the First 

Day of February next, inclusive, in the several Divisions 

Districts following, that is to say: 

No DISTRICTS. 

1, North Britain. 

2. Northumberland, with the Town of Newcastle-upon- 

Tyne, Cumberland, Westm>reland, and Durham, 

3. Yorkshire, with the City of York, aud Town of King- 

ston upon-Hull. 

4, Lancashire, Cheshire, with the City of Chester. Der- 
byshire, Staffordshire, with the City of Lichfield, 
and the whole of Tamworth. 

. Lincolnshire, with the City of Lincoln, Nottingham- 
shire, with the Town of Nottingham, Leicestershire, 
Rutlandshire. 

6. Northamptonshire, except Wansford Inn, Warwick- 

shire, with the City of Coventry, excepting Tam- 
worth, Oxfordshire, 


uo 


7. Worcestershire, and City of Worcester, Gloucester- 
shire, with the City of Gloucester, except the City 
of Bristol, Wiltshire. 

8 


. Norfolk, with the City of Norwich, Suffolk, Essex, 
Cambridgeshire. 

9. Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, Hun- 

tingdonshire, with Wansford Inn. 

10. Surry. 

ll, Middlesex, with the Cities of London and Westmin- 

ster, and the Town of Barnet. 

Kent, with the City of Canterbury, and the Cinque 

Ports, Sussex. 

13. Hampshire, with Southampton, Berkshire, 

14. Cornwall, Devonshire, with City of Exeter, Dorset- 
shire, with the Town of Pool, Somersetshire, with 
the City of Bristol. 

. North Wales, and Shropshire. 

. South Wales, with Llerefordshire and Monmouth- 

shire. 


~ 
id 


—e 
ou 


The Person declared to be the Farmer in any District, 
will be required to pay down immediately, in Bank Notes, 
Seven and a Half per Cent. upon the Kent of such Dis- 
trict as a Deposit. 
The Farmer of each District will be required to give 
Bond, with Three or more Sureties, to be approved of by 
the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes, in the Penalty 
of Half the Rent, for securing the Payment of the Rent 
and the Performance of the Contract. 
All Persons intending to bid for any of the said Duties, 
are to notify their intention in Writing, addressed to the 
Commissioners at the Stamp and Tax Office, Somerset 
Place, at least Three Days Previous to the said Eleventh 
Day of December next, signed with their Names, stating 
the Places of their Abode, and specijying the District or 
Districts for which they intend to bid. 
And no Persons Licensed to Let Horses for Hire nor 
any one for their use, can be admitted to Contract for any 
of the said Duties. 
By Order of the Commissioners, 
Cuarces Pressty, Secretary. 


UBEBS with SARSAPARILLA, &e. 
—STIRLING’S REES’ ESSENCE.—The great 
andincreasing demand, from the recommendation of the 
highest medical characters, as well as patients who have 
experienced its salubrious and beneficial effects, proves 
its great success and decided superiority over every other 
preparation yet discovered, in the speedy and effectual 
cure of all those diseases of the urinary organs, &e, for 
which Balsam Copaiviiand Mercurials have hitherto been 
so muchin use. It contains all the efficacious parts of 
the Cubeb combined with Sarsaparilla, and other approved 
alteratives, which render it invaluable for eradicating 
every disease arising from an impure state of the blood, 
It may be taken at any time without danger from cold, 
and has invariably been found to improve digestion and 
invigorate the whole system, ‘The most delicate female 
may take it with perfect safety. Prepared only by 
J. W. Srieuine, 86, High Street, Whitechapel; from 
whom it can be sent to any part of the world, upon re- 
ceiving a remittance, in Bottles at 4s. 6d.; 10s.; and 20s. 
each, Agents, Barclay, Farringdon Street, Prout, 226, 
Strand; Sanger, 150, Oxford Street ; Harvey, 68, Great 
Surry Street, Klackfriars; Hendebourk, 226, Holborn; 
Willoughby, 61, Bishopsgate Without ; Johnstone, 68, 
Cornhill; Stradling, Royal Exchange Gate; Hamilton, 
Church Street, Hackney; Priest, Parliament Street, 
Westminster ; and may be had of every Medicine Vender 
of eminence in the kingdom. Ask for “ Stirling’s Rees’ 
Essence.” Of the above-named agents may also be b 
Lefay’s Grande Pommade, for the cure of Tic- Donloureux, 
Gout, Rheumatism, and all painful affections of the 
nerves. The genuine has the name of W. Stirling en- 











curity it cannot be genuine, 


graved on the stamp, who will answer apy inquiry by let. 
ter, post-paid, respectingit. 
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COOKERY. | 
Pablished This Day, 
COOK'S ORACLE, 
A New Edition. 
‘7s. 6d.) now Five Shillings and Sixpence. 
8S. DALGAIRN’S COOKERY. 
A New Edition, 
Price (formerly 7s. 6d.) now Six Shillings. 
Roserr Cavett, Edinburgh; Wuirraxer and Co. 
London ; and all Booksellers, 


Price (former' 
2M 





Just Published, in 1 very thick vol. 8vo. closely but 
beautifully printed, Price 18s. 


ECTURES on the PHILOSOPHY of 
the HUMAN MIND. By the late Tuomas 
Brown, M.D. Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. With a Portrait; and a Memoir 
of the Author by the Reverend Davin Wexsu, Professor 
of Church History in the University of Edinburgh, 
“ Aninestimable book.”’—Dr. Parr. 

Tae Late Dr. Tuomas Brown.—Neither Bacon, nor 
Hobbes, nor Berkeley, nor Locke, possessed powers of 
mind so splendid, and so various, as those with which it 
pleased nature to endow Dr. Brown. Brown is, beyond 
Fy say pay the most eloquent of philosophical writers, 
Of the force and comprehensiveness of his understanding, 
it is im ible to speak in terms which shall be intelligi- 
ble to those to whom his works are unknown. So much 
ped and delicacy of intellect were never before united 

n one individual. His mind clothes with new colours 
every part of nature which reflects its influence. What 
others declare to be all barrenness, he proves to be teem- 
ing with life and beauty. Like the Dervise, in the east- 
ern tale, he anoints the eyes of those around him—and 
Straightway all the riches of the intellectual world are re- 
vealed. The exquisite poetry of his illustrations would 
render his lectures an interesting study, even if these 
lectures not contain those revelations of metaphysical 
truth which constitute their highest value. The tender- 
ness of Dr. Brown is, however, perhaps his most admi- 
rable, as it undoubtedly is his most attractive, quality. 
What a deep devotion to the highest interests of hu- 
manity do his writings evince! How elevating and cheer- 
ing is their influence! The dullest reader of Brown’s 
Lecturescannot rise from their perusal without loving thein 
author, and having his love of his species confirmed anp 
extended! Tried by vll the tests with which we are 
familiar, Dr. Brown appears to us the most wonderful 
man to whom later times havegiven birth,” —/V eekly True 
Sun, 15th September 1883. 

Published by Wittram Tart, Edinburgh. 


—— vad seal 
s ON NE T.—By a Parisian Lady, on 
her entrée in London. Translated from the French, 
and inscribed to Mr. WARREN, 
I’ve seen the dew-drop fall from high, 
I've seen its influence on the flower 
I’ve ponder’d o’er its brilliancy, 
And love its all respleudent power 
And oft I’ve seen Golconda’s gem 
Glitter upon the diadem, 
But ne’er saw I that beauteous bloom 
That on my bright shoes here is set, 
Nor thought I they could e’er assume 
Such a refulgent glossy Jet! 
For WARREN ’S Blacking there displays 
Beauty on which I ne’er had thought to gaze, 
Then, WARREN, take the praise pf one 
Whose best of wishes thou hast won. 

This Easy-shiningand Brilliant Blacking,Preparedt y 
ROBERT WARREN, 30, Strand, London; and Sold in 
every Town in the Kingdom, Be particular to enquire 
for WARREN’S, 30, Strand, 


RANKS’S SPECIFIC SOLUTION 
OF COPAIBA. 

The PECULIAR DISEASES for which the SPE- 
CIFIC is applicable are particularly described in the di- 
rections accompanying the Medicine. The EFFICACY 
of FRANKS’S SPECIFIC SOLUTION of COPAIBA 
is verified by the following, amongst other numerous 
Certificates from the Medical Profession :— 

TESTIMONIALS, 

From Josepu Henry Green, Esq,, F.RS. one of the 
Council of the Royal College of Surgeons, Surgeon to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital and Professor of Surgery in 
Kiny’s College, London, ~ 
“TI have made trial of Mr. Franxs’s Solution of Co- 

paiba, at St. Thomas’s Hospital, in a variety of cases of 

discharges in the male and female, and the results war- 
rant my stating, that it is an efficacious remedy, and one 
which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of 

Copaiba. (Signed) “JosepnH Henry GREEN, 
“46, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, April 25, 1835.” 

From Branssy Cooper, Esq. F.R.S, Surgeon to Guy’s 
Hospital, and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. &c. 

“Mr. Branssy Cooper presents his compliments tc 
Mr. George Franks, and has great pleasure in bearing 
testimony of the efficacy of his Solution of Copaiba in 
Gonorrheea, for which disease Mr. Cooper has prescribed 
the Solution in ten or twelve cases with perfect success, 

‘* New Street, Spring Gardens, April 13, 1835.” 

From Witi1am Henrscu, Esq. House Surgeon to the 

Free Hospital, Greville Street, Hatton Garden. 

“My dear Sir—I have given your Medicine in very 
Many cases of Gonorrhea and Gleets, some of which 
had been many months under other treatment, and can 
bear testimony to its great efficacy, I have found it to 
cure in a much shorter time, and with more benefit to the 
general health, than any other mode of treatment I kuow 
of: the generality of cases have been cured within a 
week from the commencement of taking the Medicine 
and some of them in less time than that, Have the 
goodness to send me another supply. 

“I am, dear Sir, yours, very truly, 
" __. (Signed) “ Witiram Hentscu, 
Greville Street, Hatton Gaaden, April 15, 1835.” 

Prepared only by Grorce Franks, Surgeon, 90, 
Blackfriars Road, and may be had of his agents, Bar- 
exay and Sons, Farringdon Street, London; at the Me- 
dical Hall, 54, Lower Sackville Street, Dublin; of J. and 
R,. Rares, Leith Walk, Edinburgh ; and of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Patent Medicine Venders in the United 
Kingdom, Sold in bottles at 28.9d.; 4s. 6d.; and Lls. 
each. Duty included, 

Caution, — To prevent imposition, the Honourable 
Commissioners of Stamps have directed the name of 

Grorcr Franke, Blackfriars Road,” to be engraven 
on the Goverument Stamp. 
Pe a Noes Medical Profession, Hospitals, and other 

fcal Charities, supplied as usual from the Proprietos, 











Just Published, in 1 large 8vo vol. containing above 1300 
pages, Price 2/. 10s. bis. the Second Edition, corrected 
throughout, and greatly enlarged, of 

DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, 
THEORETICAL and HISTORICAL, of COM- 

MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION: with 

a new and greatly enlarged SUPPLEMENT, supplying 

the deficiencies, and bringing down the Information con- 

tained in the work to October 1835. 

By J. R. M‘Cuttocn, Esq. 
*,* The SUPPLEMENT may be had separately, 

Price 1s. 6d. 

London: Loneman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 





In a Few Days will be Published, 

HE ISSUE ROLL OF THOMAS 
DE BRANTINGHAM, Bishop of Exeter, Lord 
High Treasurer of England; containing Payments made 
out of His Majesty’s Revenue in the 44th Year of King 
Edward 3d, A.D. 1370. Translated into English from the 
Original Roll, now remaining in the Ancient Pell Office, 
in the custody of the Right Hon. Sir John Newport, Bart. 
as Comptroller-General of His Majesty’s Exchequer. 

By Frepericx Devon, of the Chapter House, 

Record Office, Westminster. 
Royal 8vo. boards, 1/, 5s.; a few copies are printed 
upon large paper, L/. 15s. 
Joun Rovwett, 46, New Bond Street. 


Just Published, 
By G. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, London. 
Vols. I. and II. o 


f 
pD*® BEATTIE'S SWITZERLAND 
ILLUSTRATED. 

Containing Seventy-three splendid Views of the most 
interesting scenery in that delightful and romantic coun- 
try. Engraved on steel, by or under the immediate direc- 
tion of Mr. Robert Wallis, from Drawings made expressly 
for this Work in a recent Tour, by W. H. Bartlett, Esq. 
Price 20s, each vol. bound ° cloth, 

I 





NEW WORK BY DR. BEATTIE. 

This Day is Published, and supplied to Subscribers only, 
the First Division of 
SCOTLAND ILLUSTRATED; 
Uniform with “ Switzerland,” containing Twenty-one 
splendid Engravings, from Drawings taken expressly for 
this Work, by Thomas Allom, Esq. The Historical De- 
scriptions from the pen of Dr. Beattie, Author of “ Swit- 
zerland,” &c. Price 10s, 6d, neatly bound in cloth and 
lettered. 

London: George Virtue, 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster 
Row; F. Virtue, 7, Broad Street, Bristol; Ainsworth and 
Sons, Manchester; H. Howe, 9, Thistle Street, Edin- 
burgh; Taylor, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Joseph Day, Dub- 
lin; and S, Ward, Cork, it 

VALUABLE PRESENT FOR YOUTH, 
Drawing Taught for 15 Shillings. 

THE YOUTH’S NEW LONDON SELF- 
INSTRUCTING DRAWING-BOOK; 
Containing a Series of Progressive Lessons, illustrated 
with One Hundred and Four Originat Designs for imita- 
tion, With copious Directions for Drawing and Shading 
every Subject, including Rural Scenery, Picturesque Ar- 
chitecture, Marine Views, Animals, Nporting Sketches, 
and the Rudiments of the Human Figure, with a con- 
cise System of Perspective. The whole arranged, drawn, 
and engraved by N, Whittock, Price 15s. handsomely 

bound and gilt. 
Tn the Press, 

THE NEW DRAWING-BOOK IN COLOURS; 
Containing a Series of Progressive Lessons, in the Art of 
Drawing and Colouring Landscape, Marine Views, Pic- 
turesque Architecture, Animals, Fruit, Flowers, Shells, 
Rustic Figures, &c. ; with Practical Directions in the Art 
of Painting Miniatures and Portraits from Life. By N. 
Whittock, Author of “ The Decorative Painter’s Guide ;” 
* Tllustrations of York, Surrey, and Sussex ;’”’ “ Roman 
Antiquities,” &c. Being the Second Volume of “ The 
Self-Instructing Drawing-Book.’”’ To be completed in 
Twenty-five Numbers at ls each. Each Number will 
contain two Drawings in neutral tint, and two highly 
coloured subjects, with four pages of practical instructions, 

1 


Dedicated, by Permission, to Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Vicrorta. 
THE LADY’S CLOSET LIBRARY. 

THE MARYS; or, the Beauty of Female Holiness, 
By Robert Philip, of Maberly Chapel, Author of “ Expe- 
rimental Guides,” “ Manly Piety,” &c. Price 3s. 6d. in 
embossed cloth, 

In the Press, 

THE MARTHAS; or, the Varieties of Female Piety. 
THE HANNAHS; or, the Power of Maternal Influence, 
Also, Edited by the Author, 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S LIFE of CHRIST, 
With Notes, Complete in one handsome quarto volume, 
with Plates, Price 18s. or, in Ten Parts, 2s, each, 

ki 


To tae Curisrian Cuurcues. 
A COMPLETE SYSTEM of FAMILY DEVOTION, 
By the Rev. A. FLercuer. 
Just Published, Second Edition, neatly bound in cloth, 
gilt, Price Ll. 6s. 

A GUIDE FOR FAMILY DEVOTIONS; 
Containing a Hymn—a portion of Scripture, with suit- 
able Reflections—and a Prayer, for each Morning and 
Evening of every Day in the Year. The Work consists 
of 730 Hymns, 730 Portions of Scripture, with Reflec- 
tions; and 730 Prayers. The History is illustrated by 
beautiful Engravings fromthe most eminent Masters In 
the Appendix will be found a variety of additional Prayers, 
to suit particular days, circumstances, and events of 
Providence. VI. 

Just Published,in one volume, 8vo, Price One Guinea, 
neatly bound in cloth, lettered, or in Ten Parts, Price 
2s, each, 

EVERY MAN HIS OWN ATTORNEY: 

By Tuomas JonatHan Woourer, Esq. 
Comprising the Law of Landlord and Tenant, Bankrupt 
and Insolvent Laws; Law of Debtor and Creditor, Law 
of Wills, Duties, Customs, and Criminal Jurisprudence ; 
together with an Abstract of the Acts relating to Publi- 
cans, Carriers, Beer-Shops, Coach Proprietors, &c. Ta- 
bles of the Stamp Duties, New Game Laws, Assessed 
Taxes. To which is added the Parish Officer's Guide, 
with Instructions to Churchwardens, Overseers, Consta- 
bles, Vestrymen, Guardians of the Poor, &c. with ever 
information necessary to be known by the Man of Busi- 
ness or Housekeeper. A New Edition, corrected tu the last 
Session of Parliament. 





London: Geoace Virtus, 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, 





UNIQUE CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 
COMPLETION OF. THE NEW EDITION OF 
MILTON. 

3, St. James’s Square, Nov. 14, 


HE SIXTH (anpd_ Conctupina) 

VOLUME of this splendid Work is Published this 

Day. Price 5s. Illustrated with Two of Turner's exqui. 

site imaginative Drawings. The Work, complete, may 
now be had of any Bookseller. ay 


Joun Macrong, St. James’s Square, ~~" 





3, St. James’s Square, Nov. 14, 
WORKS OF THE SEA S8SjO.N. 
Mr. MACRONE has this Day Published, 


I, 
ENCILLINGS BY THE WAY, 
By N. P. Wits, Esq. 
3 = 8vo, 


MY NOTE-BOOK. 
By the Author of “ British America,” 
3 vols. post 8vo, 


Ill. 
NORMAN LESLIE, 
By Tueovore S. Fay, Esq. 

3 vols. post 8vo, 


IV, 
OLD BACHELORS, 
By the Author of “ Old Maids.” 
2 vols. post 8vo, 
¥. 
as & Ss N E 


\ ae” y 
“ Three noble volumes,” —New Monthly. 
Vv 


THURLSTON TALES. 
“ Exquisitely told and full of sunny joyousness,”’— 
Carr. Marryart. 


VII. 
TRANSFUSION. 
“A standard novel in British literature.’—Monthly 
Rveiew. VIIL. 
ROOKWOOD. Third Edition. 
“ A magnificent romance.”—Bell’s Messenger. 





Published by Darron and Harvey, 55, Gracechureh 
Street. 


HE COMMERCIAL ALMANACK 

for 1836, Price 6d.on a Broad Sheet. Containing, be 
sides the Calendar (which includes a Tide-Table) 1. A 
List of Coaches, Vans, and Waggons from London to all 
Parts of the Island, their Times and Places of Starting— 
2. A List of Stamps—3, A Table, showing the Propor- 
tion (per 1007. Stock) the Public Funds should bear to 
each other to yield the same Interest; and likewise 
what proportion they bear to the value of Landed Estates 
—4, A New Time Table, showing the number of days 
from any day in one month to any day in another month 
—5. A List of the London Bankers—6 and 7, Interest 
Tables at Five and at Four per Cent.—8. Eclipses of the 
Sun and Moon in 1836—9. Steam Packets from London 
—10. Stocks Transferable at the Bank of England—il, 
Holydays kept at the Public Offices—12. Terms and Re 
turns for 1836—13. Th: Times of Delivery of Letters 
from the Twopenny Post-office—l4, A List of Whar 
from whence Goods are conveyed, by Canals and Coast 
wise, to all parts of the Kingdom—15. A List of Mail 
Coaches and the Inns from whence they start—16. Tle 
General Post-office Regulations for the Receipt and De 
livery of Letters—17. A List of the King’s Ministers. 


Just Published, in 3 vols. 12mo. cloth lettered, 
Price 27s. (Second Edit.) 


HE ILIAD OF HOMER, 

Books 1 to 24, with Latin Version, comprising 4 

Text formed by a collation of those of the most approve! 

Editors, critical and explanatory Notes, and Indexesol 
Words, Subjects, and Authors, 

By James Kennepy, D.D. late Fellow and Lecturer 

on Greek in the University of Dublin. 

The First Volume, containing Books 1 to 8, may be had 
separately, Price 9s. 

Published by Joan Cummina, Dublin; 
TAKER and Co, Ave Maria Lane, London. 

Also to be had of the same Publishers :— 

CYROPEDIA OF XENOPHON, the first Thre 
Books, from the Text of Schneider, with English Notes 
and an Index Grecitatis. By the Rev, E. J, Gzoans6'% 
A.M. Third Edition, 6s. ba. 

LONGINUS ON THE SUBLIME, from the corr¢t 
Text of Weiske, with copious English Notes, origil® 
and selected, from the best Commentators, 5s. boards. : 

JUVENAL AND PERSIUS (Select Satires of), with 
the interpretation of J. Juvencius, and copious explat* 
tory Enylish Notes from Elrington, Ruperti, Achaintr, 
&e. &e. by D. Spinnan, A.M. 12mo, bound, 7s. 6d. : 

The Text of this Edition will be found to dif 
but in very few places from that contained in the Editee 
of the Right Rev. Doctor Elrington, late Lord Bishop? 
Ferns. The Editor trusts that the Persiana Horatii!™ 
tatio, taken from Casaubon’s Edition, will not be deeme 
uninteresting to the classical student, ; 

LUCIAN (Selections from), containing the Dialogut 
read for the October Examination of Junior Freshme? = 
Trinity College, with Euglish Notes, and Translatio 
of the most difficult passages, 5s. boards. a 

BAILEY’S OVID, METAMORPHOSES (Sele 
from), a new and correct Edition, to which is a tes 
Selection from the Epistles, with copious English Note 
Ordo, and a Prose Version, 12mo. bd. 5s. oy Aol 

CESAR, New Edition, with copious English soem 
and Historical and Geographical Indexes. By J. Paes 
DEVILLE, S.T.C.D, 12mo. 5s. 6d. bd. te 

PATRICK’S TERENCE, New Edition, by Pea 
ville, containing au accurate Translation, copious eo 
selected from varions Commentators, an Explains, 
Ordo, and a Critical and Phraseological Index, 15s. Be 

ALVARY’S PROSODY, New Edition, with nes 
planations in English, to which is added STIRLI 
RHETORIC, 18mo. 1s, bd. <sons 

HAWKESWORTH’S PROGRESSIVE ey? 
IN LATIN, with Rules of Construction, and a Thre’ 
the use of Pupils of the Feinaiglian Institution, 1» 
Parts, 12mo. bound, 2s. 6d. sons 

HAWKESWORTA’S PROGRESSIVE LES NG 
IN- THE GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS OP al 
LISH SENTENCES, Second Edition, 3s, 12mo. 
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Pacer, Author of “ The Orpahn’s Choice,” &c, 
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OTICE.—MR. COBBETT'S POLI- 
TICAL WORKS.—Several Publications having 


‘been put forth under titles of ‘ Beauties,” Selections,” 


&e. the trade should observe, that the SELECTIONS 
Edited by Messrs. Joan and James Corsert, bear their 
names on the Wrapper, and are Published by A. Coszerr, 
at No. 10, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 

N.B. The Third Number is now Ready, Price 6d. 





Just Published, in 1 vol. 12mo, Price 7s, boards. 
KETCHES FROM LIFE, 


By a Puystcran. 

Contents—The Curate’s Daughter, or the Victim of 
Irish Anarchy and English Despotism—The Casuist, or 
Delineations and Observations of a Sentimentallst—Mrs, 
Macintosh and Public Charities—Elizabeth, or the Fatal 
Bereavement—The Death-Bed, or Child of Two Fathers 
~Fanaticism and Miss P., or the Unique Christians 
Analyzed—M DCCCXXXIL, or the Reign of Terror, with 
Cases and Observations, 

“The Sketches are really from Life and written by a 
Physician of this City who has studied human nature 
under many and varied vircumstances.”’— Scotsman. 

“ We have perused this volume with much pleasure,”— 
Caledonian Mercury. 

The present volume exhibits considerable power on the 
part ofits author; and the tales possess a deep interest.” 
Kilmarnock Journal. 

W. P. M‘Pium, Glasgow; and Simpxin, MARsHALL, 
and Co, Stationers’ Hall Court, London, 





Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. Third Edition, 

N IMPROVED SYSTEM OF 
SHORT HAND, explaining the Method adopted 
in order to enable the Student of Short-Hand to take 
down Sermons, Lectures, Trials, &c. and showing that 
simply to write the Short-Hand may be acquired in one 
hour, With an Appendix, giving useful information to 
Persons who wish to study or improve themselves in 
Short-Hand, Long-Hand, Calculations, and Book-keep- 
ing; also explaining the Method which enables Persons 
totally ignorant of Writing to write a Letter to any of 
their Friends, by Seven Lessons, an Hour each Lesson. 
Also, Observations on the Art of Teaching, in which is 
shown an Arrangement of the Multiplication Table, and 
the Books of the Bible, which fixes them at once in the 
memory. By Duncan Macpoveat, Accountant and 
Teacher, late of Glasgow, now of Manchester, Author 
of an Explanation of the Prophetical Numbers of the 

Bible, and an Introduction to the Study of Arithmetic. 
London: R. H. Moore, 192, Fleet Street ; and Sold by 
all Bookselers. 





NEW AND INSTRUCTIVE JUVENILE WORKS. 
Just Published, by W. DARTON and SON, 
58, Holborn Hill. 
HE PARABLES OF THE LORD 


JESUS briefly illustrated, for the Instruction of 
the Rising Generation, By the Rev. Bovrne Hatt 
Draper, in Two Series, with numerous Wood cuts, royal 
32mo, Price 23. each Series. 

THE NEW YEAR’S TOKEN, 1836. Royal 18mo. 
Elegantly bound in embossed leather, with a beautiful 
Frontispiece and Vignette printed in Oil Colours, and 
other Plates. Price 6s. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN, with a Map 
and Illustrative Plates. Pot 8vo. half-bound, Price 3s. 6d. 

MORAL AND iNSTRUCTIVE CONVERSATION 
CARDS. By the Rev. B. H. Drarer, Author of “ Sci- 
entific Conversation Cards,” &c, in an elegant Case, gilt 
edges and envelope. Price 3s. 6d. 

CAROLINE MORDAUNT. By Mrs. SHerwoop. 
royal 18mo. roan embossed, gilt edges, with an Oil-co- 
loured Frontispiece, by BAXTER. Price 4s 6d. 

FRANK AND HIS FATHER; or, Conversations 
on the Three First Chapters of the Book of Genesis. By 
the Rev. Bourne Hartt Draper. Foolscap 8vo. Price 
5s, in cloth. 

“Without this history, the world would be in total 
darkness as to its origin or design; a child may gain 
more knowledge‘trom it in an hour than all the philoso 
phers learned without it in thousands of vears.”—FutneR. 

THE TEACHER; or, Moral Influences Employed in 
the Instruction and Government of the Young. By 
Jacos Asporr. 12mo. cloth. Price 3s. 

THE ART OF BEING HAPPY. By the Rev. 
Bourne Hatt Draper. Roan embossed, gilt edges. 
Price 4s. 6d, 





NEW WORKS, 
Published by DARTON and HARVEY, 
55, Gracechurch Street, London. 


ALES OF THE ENGLISH, 

First Series. WILLIAM DE ALBIMI. By 

Esty Tayzor, Author of “ Tales of the Saxous,”’ &c. 
12mo. cloth lettered. Price 5s. 

2, DITTO. Second Series THE KNEVETS, 
the Same Author. Cloth lettered, Price 3s. 6d. 

3. THE BOY AND THE BIRDS. By the Same 
With Illustrations by THomas LanpseEa. 
16mo, cloth lettered, Price 5s. 

4. CHARLES ROSS; or, Truth and Fiction. 
Author of « Spain,” “ Portugal,” &c. &c. 
lettered, Price 33. 

: 5. THE SHRUBBERY. By the Compiler of the 
Vheat-sheaf,” “The Garden,” and “ Fruits and 
lowers.” 32mo. embossed roan, Price 3s. 6d. 

mS LECTUR ES AT HOME. By Marta Hack. 
n the Discovery and Manufacture of Glass— Lenses and 
irors—and the Structure of the Eye. 12mo. cloth 

lettered, Price 4s. 6d. 

oF GEOLOGICAL SKETCHES AND GLIMPSES 
THE ANCIENT EARTH. By the Same Author. 


With Illustrative Mz ‘ : ttere 
Price 95 strative Maps and Plates, 12mo. cloth lettered, 


8A VISIT TO THE BANKS OF JORDAN; 


big interesting Memoirs of the Deaths of Young Per- 

7 Ss. By the Editor of “ The Parting Gift,” &c. 18mo. 

¢ e lettered, Price 2s. 6d. 

a gALES OF DISTANT LANDS. By the Author 
tories of Animals.” 18mo, cloth lettered, Price Qs. 


By 





By the 
18mo, cloth 





10. THE REVOG > EDIC 
NANTRE VOCATION OF THE EDICT OF 


being some Account of the Persecutions of 
the — iano vy! sae period. By the Author of 
a Garland,” “ Minst Vv +4 
Hino, loth lettered Wien -_ Telsy of the Woods,” &c. 
- LITTLE LUCY TH 
lettered, Price 1s. 6d. argon 


12. THE VILLAGE SCHOOL GIRLS. 


18mo, cloth 


By Exiza 


cloth lettered, P 18mo. 





tice ls, 6d, 





MR. JAMES’S NEW ROMANCE, 
On the 7th December will be Published, in 3 vols, 


post 8vo. 
ONE in a THOUSAND; or, the 
DAYS of HENRY QUATRE. 
By the Author of “ The Gipsy,” “Mary of Burgundy,” 
“ John Marston Hall,” &e. 
London: Loneman, Rees, Orme, Brown, GREEN, and 

LonemMaNn. 

DR. RAMADGE’S NEW MEDICAL WORK, 
Just Published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. illustrated by Cases 

and Six Plates accurately coloured from Nature, 


STHMA, its Species, and Complica- 

tions, or Researches into the Pathology of Disor- 

dered Respiration, with Remarks on the Remedial Treat- 

ment applicable to each Variety; being a Practical and 

Theoretical Review of this Malady, considered in its 

Simple Form and in connexion wtih Disease of the Heart, 
Catarrh, Indigestion, &c. 

Also, by the Same Author, 

AN IMPROVED EDITION OF THE TREATISE 
ON CONSUMPTION, Price 8s. in which the Curability 
of the Disease is proved by numerous facts, 

ondon: Loneman and Co, 








NOW READY, 
HE BOOK OF APHORISMS. 


By a Mopern PyTHacorean, 
Foolscap 8vo. Price 5s. 

“The Book of Aphorisms is certainly the most amusing 
of all Mr. Macnish’s books.””— Kilmarnock Journal, 

“There are three essential qualications of a success- 
ful writer of aphorisms. First, he must know the world, 
and bea shrewd and penetrating observer of men and 
manners. Secondly, he must have a dash of the humor- 
ous in his composition; and, thirdly, he must be able to 
express his thoughts in brief, pithy, concentrated lan- 


guage. Of each of these qualifications the Modern Py- 
thagorean possesses an ample share; and hence his 


Aphorisms have much excellence.” — Edinburgh Scotsman, 

2. MACNISH’S ANATOMY OF DRUNKENNESS, 
Price 6s. Fifth Edition, just ready. 

“This little book is evidently the production of a man 
of genius,’ — Blackwood’s Magazine. 

3. MACNISH’S PHILOSOPHY OF SLEEP. Price 
7s. Second Edition. 

“This is one of the most interesting and delightful 
volumes we have fora long time met with, It is full of 
Amusement and Instruction, Over its details are thrown 
that luminousuess which alone flows from original ge- 
nius.”—Edinburgh Evening Post. 

4. THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MAGAZINE, 
Vol. I. complete. Price 7s. bound in cloth. 

“As might have been expected, the demand for this 
work has been such as never was known in the history 
of Glasgow periodicals. Before the work is well out, 
the whole of the edition is greedily bought up !’’—Glasgow 

‘ree Press. 

5. THE SCOTTISH PULPIT. 3 vols. Now finished, 
Price 8s, each; containing above 200 Sermons, all by the 
most eminent living Scottish Divines; forming a com- 
plete body of Practical Divinity. 

6. THE POCKET MEDICAL GUIDE; vest-pocket 
size, ls. 6d, gilt. On Diet and Regimen—On Exposure 
to Cold and its Effects—On the Use, and Doses of Me- 
dicine. 

“This book is a most sensible and judicious little 
treatise on diet aud regimen, on cold and its effects, and 
the use and doses of medicine,””"—Glasgow Courier. 

. THE MOTHER’S POCKET MEDICAL 
GUIDE. ls. 6d. 

“ No mother should be without a copy of this useful 

publication.” —Greenock Intelligencer. 


8. THE POCKET GUIDE TO DOMESTIC 
COOKERY. ls.6d. sewed. DITTO. 2s. bound, 
9. THE CATECHISM OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Seventh Edition, ls. 

“ A new edition of this exceedingly useful little book 
has made its appearance, and weare sure that it will soon 
become a standard in our schools.’’—Glasgow Free Press. 

10. THE CATECHISM OF USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE. Fifth Edition. 

ll. M‘PHUN’S GUIDE THROUGH GLASGOW, 
Neatly bound in Pocket Size, 2s. 6d, Pocket Map of 
Glasgow, in a Case, ls.; in Sheet, 6d. 

“This is an exceedingly useful and respectable little 
Work. * ® Numerous as have been the publications of 
Mr. M‘Phun, this is undoubtedly one of the best of 
them.”’—Dumfries Courier. 

12. MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS; her Persecutions, 
Sufferings, and Trials, from her Birth till her Death, 
With a full Exposure of the Intrigues of Queen Elizabeth ; 
the Conspiracies and Pertidy of the Protestant Lords ; 
the Forgeries of Buchanan, Maitland, and Walsingham ; 
and the Calumnies, Misrepresentations, and Mistakes of 
Knox, Randolph, Robertson, Laing, M‘Crie, and Miss 
Benger. By James Rennie, A.M. A.L.S. and Professor 
of Natural History, King’s College, Loudon. Second 
Edition, in 1 vol. 12mo. Price 7s.6d. boards, 

13. A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE PROTES- 
TANT REFORMATION, 1 Vol. Price 4s. boards. 

In a Series of Letters addressed to Witt1am CosBett, 
in consequence of the Misrepresentations and Aspersions 
contained in his “ History of the Protestant Reformation 
in Britain and Ireland.” By Wm, M‘Gavin, Esq, 
Author of “ The Protestant.” 

14. BLOGRAPHIA SCOTICANA, 
Volumes 8vo. Thirtieth Edition. 
Now Ready, in one handsome 8vo. Volume, dedicated to 

his Grace the Duke of Gordon, Price 21s, 

15. A DICTIONARY OF THE GAELIC LAN- 
GUAGE, containing many more Words than the Quarto 
Dictionaries; with their significations aud various mean- 
ings in English; illustrated occasionally by suitable Ex- 
amples and Phrases, and Etymological Remarks. The 
first Part contains Gaelic-English, the Second English- 
Gaelic, which are given much fuller than in any of the 
Quarto Dictionaries. By the Kev. Dr. M‘Leod, Camp- 
sie, aud the Rev, Principal Dewar, Aberdeen. 

16. BELL’S STATISTICAL SHEET ATLAS OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA, 

On a very Large Sheet, beautifully printed at the 
Glasgow University Press, Price ls. 6d. or varnished on 
canvas and roller, Price 6s, 6d. 

17. PROFESSOR STEWART’S ADVICE TO 
PURCHASERS OF HORSES, Third Edition, 2s. 6d, 

Simpxin and Co. London; and W.R.M’Puvn, Glasgow, 


In Two Large 








Just Published, in post 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. boards, 
RAN pou RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

From the Commencement of the Session of 1830, to the 
close of the Session of 1835; including Personal Sketches 

of the leading Members of all Parties. - 
By One or No Parry, 
Smrru, Enver, and Co. Cornhill. And may be had 
of Ouiver and Boyp, Edinburgh; W. Grapet, Liverpool ; 
and W, F, Wakeman, Dublin. : 


GRAHAME’S HISTORY OF NORTH AMERIGA, 
Shortly will be Published, in 4 vols, demy 8vo. 
HE HISTORY of the UNITED 

STATES of NORTH AMERICA, from. the 
Plantation of the British Colonies till their Revolt and 
Declaration of Independence, in 1776. 

By James Grauame, Esq. 

This Work commences with a greatly amended Edition. 
of the early portion of the History of North America, 
formerly published by the same Author, which is now for 
the first time completed and brought down to 1776. 

Smirn, Exper, and Co. Cornhill. 


FAMILY PRESENT AND SCHOOL PRIZE. 











This Day is Published, in small quarto, containing 20 
Engravings on Steel, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 


Price 8s. 
ISHER’S JUVENILE SCRAP- 
BOOK, by Bernarp Barton. Also, 
Containing 70 engravings, handsomely bound, 21s. 

THE NORTHERN TOURIST, Volume 3.—GacE 
pv’ Amirie for 1836. 

“ This is at once the cheapest, and, to all rational pur- 
poses, the best of the Annuals, and the publishers de- 
serve the warmest commendations for their magnificent 
illustrations of the tranquil lakes, with their rocky and 
woody accompaniments, the dark mountain-top tarns, 
the sweet streams, the gushing waterfalls, the baronial 
mansions, and ancient towers, of the ‘ North Countrie.’’’ 
— Manchester Times. 

London: Fisuer, Son, and Co.; Onresanr, Edin- 
burgh; Ocie, Glasgow ; and Cummine, Dublin. 





Just Published, in quarto, containing 36 highly-finished 
Engravings, handsomely bound, Price One Guinea, 
ISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM 
SCRAP-BOOK, 1836, 
With Poetical Illustrations by L. E. L. 

“ Now that the long winter evenings are close at hand, 
and that it is pleasant to convene in well-lit drawing- 
rooms with snug carpets and glowing fires, with a piano 
and a table for engravings and pretty books, such a vi- 
siter as ‘ Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap-Book’ is emi- 
nently welcome, It is a luxury of the highest sort— 
something we can gaze on with interest when left alone, 
and make matter of pleasing and profitable discourse 
when in company. This is ‘The Lady’s Own Book :’ 
and we will call her taste in question upon whose table 
it is not to be found.’’— Glasgow Argus, October 1. 

London: Fisuer, Son, and Co,; Oxnresant, Edin- 
burgh; and Cummine, Dublin. 





Just Published, in small quarto, embellished with 17 
Engravings, elegantly bound in morocco, Price 15s, 
Dedicated, by Special Perniission, to the 
Princess Victoria, 

HE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE, 
1836. Edited by the Rev- W. Euuis, 

“We have often said that Annuals of ail sorts have 
had their day; but we must own that the greatly-in- 
creased interest that is given to the “Christian Keep- 
sake”’ for 1436, has led us to doubt our own infallibility. 
The Recollections of Dr. Morrison and of Mr. Wilber- 
force, by those who knew them well, are, like the beau- 
tiful portraits by which they are adorned, at once charac- 
teristic and happy.’’— Congregational Magazine. 

«A volume to which we are able to give our warm and 
unqualified commendation. Its illustrations are inte- 
resting and splendid ; and its literary department is cha- 
racterized by high intellect, refined taste, and varied en- 
tertainment, as well as by that sound religious principle- 
which gives it solid value.”—Leeds Mercury. 

Londou; Fisuer, Son, and ©o.; OxipHant, Edin- 
burgh; and Cummrne, Dublin. 


LMANACS AND YEAR-BOOKS 
FOR 1836 


Under the Superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

Published by Cuar.es Knieut, 22, Ludgate Street. 

THE BRITISH ALMANAC, extended. to 96 pages, 
and embracing a body of information suited to the Trades- 
man, the Manufacturer, the Merchant, and the Profes. 
sional aud Upper Classes generally, Price 1s. 

THE BRITISH HOUSEHOLD ALMANAC, con- 
sisting of 48 pages, and containing a variety of informa- 
tion, especially adapted to the wants of Families, and 
calculated to form a Domestic Manual, 6d. 

THE BRITISH WORKING-MAN’S ALMANAC, 
consisting of 48 pages of a similar size, furnishing infor- 
mation of practical utility to those employed in Manufac- 
tures, Handicraft, or Agriculture, 3d. 

THE BRITISH FOURPENNY SHEET ALMA- 
NAC, a large and comprehensive Sheet, consisting of the 
Calendar, Useful Tables, and Miscellaneous Register, for 
the Counting house and Office, and so arranged as to be 
fixed up as a Siugle Sheet, or divided into Two Sheets, 4d. 

THE BRITISH PENNY SHEET ALMANAC, 
for universal use, ld. 

The following “ANNuat Works will also be Published 
under the Superindence of the Society :— 

THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, or 
Year-Boox or GENERAL INFORMATION, being the 9th 
Volume of the Series, 2s. 6d. 

With the Brarrisn AnmManac, bound in cloth, 4s. 

THE HOUSEHOLD YEAR-BOOK, being a Com- 
PANION To THE British Housenonp ALMANAC, and com- 

rising a great variety of Economical Information, calcu- 
Fated to form a Domestic Manual, Is. 6d. 

With the Bririsa Hovsesorp Atmanac, bound in 
cloth and lettered, 2s. 6d. y 

THE WORKING-MAN’S YEAR-BOOK, contain. 
ing Information especially calculated to advance the In- 
telligence and better the Condition of the Manufacturing 
and Agricultural Classes, 9d 

With the Britis WorKinG-Man’s ALMANAC, boun 
in cloth and lettered, 1s. 4d. 

The Almanacs will be Published on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 17. 

*,* The Companion to the Almanac and other Year- 
Books will be Published on the 1st of December. 





THE SPECTATOR. 





NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “ Old Maids.” 
Just Published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. bds, 
LEBEIANS AND PATRICIANS. 
Saurn, Exper, and Co, Cornhill. 
On the 28th will be Published, in 2 vols. 
ETTERS, CONVERSATIONS, and 


RECOLLECTIONS of 8S, T, COLERIDGE. 
Epowarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


MR, BULWER’S FORTHCOMING WORK, 
I E N Z 








THE LAST OF THE TRIBUNES, 
Will be Ready in a few Days, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Saunpers and Orrey, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 





Shortly will be Published, in 2 vols. Price 1J. ls. 
HE P RICI E. 


A Romance. By the Author of “ Miserrimus.”’ 
*« Ffomo homini lupus,” 
Tuomas Hooxuam, Old Bond Street. 
NEW NOVEL BY THEUDORE HOOK, 
Ina few Days will be Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
LBERT GURNEY. 
By the Author of “ Sayings and Doings.” 
Wurrraxer and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


BOURRIENNE’S NAPOLEON, 
Complete for 10s. In 4 vols. 18mo. cloth, 
EMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE, .from the French of Bourrienne, 
Private Secretary tothe Emperor, Translated by Jonn 
S. Memes, LL.D. 
Wuirraxer and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





Just Published, in 2 vols, post 8vo. Price 1/. 1s. 
HE ROMANCE of ANCIENT 
EGYPT. Second Series of the Romance of An- 
cient History. By Joun Gunnine Seymer, B.A. 

“ We have in these volumes much to interest the anti- 
quarian, and to gratify the lover of romantic adventure.” 
—Sunday Times. 

Wurrraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 


TOURIST IN SPAIN, 
Just Published, 


gp ENNINGS'S LANDSCAPE 
ANNUAL for 1826; 

With Thirty-one Illustrations from Drawings by Davin 
Roserrs. The Literary Department by ‘THomas Res- 
coe. Price, bound in morocco, li. 1s. Large paper, 
21. 12s.6d. ‘ 

**« The Landscape Annual’ is indeed»a volume of which 
both countries may be proud—Spain of its subjects, and 
England of its artists.” — Atlas. 

Roserr Jenntnas, 62, Cheapside, 








Just Published, in 3 vols. royal 18mo. embellished with 
Engravings, Price 10s. 6d. half-bound, 
HE ENGLISH BOY at the CAPE. 
An Anglo-African Story. 
By the Author of “ Keeper's Travels.” 

“ This is a very interesting Robinson Crusoe sort of 
tale.” — Metropolitan. 

“ This work is a great deal better worth reading than 
the generality of new year books, got up. for, the benefit 
of both sexes, and than very many of our formal novels,” 
Monthly Review 


Wauirraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





LECTURES ON COMETS, 
Just Published, 8vo. 2s. 

WO LECTURES .ON COMETS, 
explanatory of the General ‘Principles of Astro- 
nomy, and’ their application to the Nature and Move- 
ment of Comets: delivered in the Rooms of the South- 
ampton Literary and Philosophical Institution. ‘By 
Joun Drew, Classical and Mathematical Tutor, South- 
ampton; Author of “ Chronological Charts illustrative 

of Ancient History and Geography.” 

Wurrraxer and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London; and 
Joun WuHeEEvER, and FLercuer and Son, Southampton. 
Just Published, in 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated by various 
Wood-Cuts, Price 12s, cloth, 
fPV\HE HISTORY and DESCRIPTION 

of FOSSLL FUEL, the COLLIERIES, and COAL 
TRADE of GREAT BRITAIN, 

“It is impossible to glance at the table of contents 
without being convinced that the research, industry, and 
talent required were great, and that it is eminently cal- 
culated to interest the geologist, the collier, the coal- 
merchant, and the consumer.’’— Monthly Review. 

“A complete view of an interesting and nationally 
important subject.” —Spec‘ator. 

Wurrraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 





Just Published, in super-royal 8vo, 15s. cloth lettered, 
N EXAMINATION of the ANCIENT 
ORTHOGRAPHY of the JEWS, and of the ORT- 
GINAL STATE of the TEXT of the HEBREW 
BIBLE. 

Part I. containing an Inquiry into the Origin of Alpha- 
betic Writing; with which is incorporated an Essay on 
the Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 

By Cuar.es Witttam Watt, D.D. 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Dublin. 

“ He is entitled to the great merit of having discovered 
a new principle of investigation, which may elucidate the 
chief difficulties of the Hebrew text.””— Atheneum, 

“The volume abounds with deep learning and forcible 
argument,”—Month/y Review. 

Wurrraxer and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 
A NEW ALMANACK, 
This Day is Published, with Wood-cuts, Price Ls. 

HE GENTLEMAN'S RECREA 

: TIONS for 1836; an Almanack of general useful- 

neas, instruction, and entertainment: containing, tesides 
a fuller Calendar thon any yet extant, much curious and 
valuable information, domestic and rural, practical, legal 
‘and commercial, arranged daily and monthly throughont 
the year; viz. Occupations of a Gentleman Farmer—Of 
business to be done in the Homestead, the Crop, Flock, 
Garden, and Stable—Remarks on the Weather, on Self- 
management, and the advancement of Personal Comforts. 
A digest of the Acts of general importance, and a series 
of profitable inventions connected with the Arts of Life. 

By Seyex Devon, Yeoman, 
Suzawoon, Giver, and Press, 23, Paternoster Row. 





vale 


This Day, Price 6d. 
HE OLD and NEW POOR LAW? 
Who Gains? and Who Loses? Explained by Cone 
versations on Facts of Daily Occurrence. 
London: Joun W, Parker, West Strand, 





R In a few Days, . 
OSTHUMOUS RECORDS OF A 
LONDON CLERGYMAN, : 

Edited by the Rev, Hoparr Caunter,-B.D, 
Author of.“ The Oriental Anunal.” 
London: -Joun WSParker, West Strand, 





A New and much Improved Edition, Price 7s. 6d. me 
HE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE 
of ARITHMETIC, 1 igettage J the NATURE 
and USE of LOGARITHMS, with the Computations 
employed by Artificers, Gaugers, and Land-Surveyors, 
By Joun Hino, M.A. 
Late Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 
London: Jonn W. Parker, West Strand. 


With numerous Cuts, Price 1s. 6d. 
FIRST BOOK of GEOMETRY ; 
including Plane and Solid Geometry, and an IN- 

TRODUCTION to TRIGONOMETRY. 

Printed under the Direction of the Committee of General 
Literature and Education, appointed by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 





Now complete in Two Handsome Folio Volumes, Price 
Two Guineas, 
ACRED MINSTRELSY; a Collec- 
tion of upwards of One Hundred and Fifty Pieces 
of the Finest SACRED MUSIC, by all the Great 
Masters, British and Foreign; arranged as Solos, Duets, 
Trios, &c, and with Accompaniments for the Piano-Forte 
or Organ, Also, the Twenty-fourth and concluding Part, 
containing—1l. Motet, Dr. Tye; 2. Solo, Hayes; 3. 
Duet, Blake; 4. Nunc Dimittis, Tallis; 5. Solo, Greene ; 
6. Trio, Dupuis; 7. Quartet, Mozart. 

As this valuable Work has now arrived at its comple- 
tion, Snbscribers are respectfully. requested to make up 
their Sets; for which purpose the Volumes, at 21s, or 
Numbers, at ls. 6d, may still be had of any Bookseller in 
Town or Country. 

London: Joun W, Parker, West Strand. 





This Day, Price 3s, 
ROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN 
LATIN LYRICS. 

By the Rev. J. Epwarps, M.A. of Trin. Col. Camb, 
Second Master of King’s College School, London, and 
of the Classical Examiners of Christ’s Hospital, 

By the same Editor, 

The CATILINE of SALLUST; with ANTHON’S 
ENGLISH NOTES. 2s. 6d. 

The JUGURTHA of SALLUST; with ANTHON’S 
ENGLISH NOTES, Qs. 6d. 

A.PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION ; founded on Parker's Progressive 
Exercises, and compromising the whole Substance of that 
valuable Work. 2s. 6d. 


Also, 

RULES: and EXERCISES in the USE of the 
LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE MODE,’ By the Rev. James 
Crocxer, A.M. Re-written and enlarged. . 4s. 

KEY to the above, for the use of Teachers. 2s. 6d. 

A MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, in 
which both Modern and Ancient Names are given, and 
the Words marked with their proper Quantities. By the 
Rev. Witniam flinpyarp, M.A. late of Trin, Col. 
Oxford. 2s. 6d. 

London: Joun W, Parker, West Strand; and sold 

by all the Booksellers. 


Just Published, Price 10s. 6d. 
Wesser aud Co, No. 6, Frith Street, Soho Squara. 
S tae GERM of FINE PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING, - 
sy J. D. Ron.rrs, 
Dedicated to his Friend, J. Moscuerres, Esq. 

A New System of Tuition, strongly recommended to 
-Teachers of the Pianoforte, Ladies Schools, Oovernesses, 
and those who assist in this brauch of education. 

For Characteristics, see New Monthly Magazine for 
August. 





BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, VOL. IX, 

This Day is Published, in cloth, 5s. with a Portrait of 

Mrs. Piozzi, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, never before 

engraved, and a View of Streatham, the IXth Volume 

of Mr. MURRAY’S COMPLETE EDITION of the 

LIFE of JOHNSON, being 

i) O NS ONIAN A, 
e Or, Miscellaneous Anecdotes and Sayings, gathered 
from nearly a hundred different publications, which could 
not have been produced as notes to Boswell, without 
overloading and perplexing his pages, but which are 
essential to the completion of the intellectual portrait of 
Johnson. 

Vol. X. will be published on the lst of December, and 
will complete the Work. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION, 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Portraits, 
N EMOIRS of THE PRINCE of THE 
5 PEACE (Don Manvet Gopoy.) 
Translated under the Superiutendence of his Highness 
from the Original Manuscript, 
By Lieut.-Colonel J.G, D’Esmenarp. 


SS 





E O<0 TL 

By Mrs. S.C. Hann, 

Author of “ The Buccaneer,” &c. 
I 


A W. 
3 vols. 


Fourth Edition, in 3 vols. post Svo. 
ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH, 
By E. L. Butwenr, Esq. M.P. 

IV 


In 1 vol. Price 6s. neatly bound, with Engravings, 
TALES OF THE ALHAMBRA, 
By Wasuinoron Irvine. 
THE LAST OF THE ABENCERRAGES, 
By the Viscount De CHareauBRIAND. 
THE INVOLUNTARY PROPHET. 
By Horace Suiru, Esq. 
The Three Works forming the New Volume of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 





Ric#asp Bentiry, 8, New Burlington Street, 





This Day is Published, in 3 vols. Price If, 11s. 64. _ 
A H M 


E. Cuurrow, Public Library, 96, Holles Street,” 


This Day is Published, in 3 vols. Price 1/. 11s. 6d, 
O UT of VN; or, Toe Recggs, 
Containing Passages of the Life and. Adventures 
of Arthur Melmont. 
Epwarp Cuvrron, Public Library, 26, Holles Street, 








In 1 vol. 8vo. bound in morocco, Price 15s, 
'HE ENGLISH ANNUAL, 
Containing 16 Engravings, from Paintings by Sir 
T. Lawrence, P.R.A, W. Daniell, R.A. &c. and Contri- 
butions by the first Authors of the Day. 

Epwarp Cuaurron, Public Library, 26, Holles Street, 
NEW WORKS BY THE HON, MRS. NORTON, 
Embellished with a Portrait.of the Aurnor, and Lady 
Granaw, in 2 vols. Price ll, 1s. 

H CO VUETTE 
THE FORSAKEN CHILD, AND KATE 
BOUVERIE,. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Epwarp Cuurron, Public Library, 26, Holles Street, 


NEW WORK BY MISS SEDGWICK. 

This Day is Published, in 3 vols. Price lJ. 11s. 6d, 
HE LINWOODS; 
Or, SIXTY YEARS SINCE IN AMERICA, 

By the Author of “ Hope Leslie,” “ Redwood,” &c, 

“ A novel like the present is welcomed with downright 

thankfulness.”— Court Journal. 
Epwarp Cuurron, Public Library, 26, Holles Street, 











This Day is Published, in 2 vols. Price 1. Ls. 
Seine CONQUEST OF FLORIDA. 
By HeRNANDo DE Soro, 
Written under the Superintendence of Washington 
Irving, Esq. 
3y his Nephew, TuHzopvore Irvine, Esq. 

“ The book before us is a delightful one.”— Atheneum, 

“ The spirit of the narrative will recommend it to gene 
ral attention.” — Atlas. 

Epwarp Cuurron, Public Library, 26, Holles Street. 


26, Holles Street. 
WENTY THOUSAND VOLUMES 


in the English, French, Italian, German, and 
Spanish. Languages, as well as the New Works immedi 
ately on publication, are at the command of Subscribers 
to Cliurton's Public Library, 26, Holles Street. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
The Year, 5/. 5s. allowed 12 volumes in town and 24 in 
the country, 
The Year, 4]. 4s. allowed 8 volumes in town and 16 in 
the country. 


ie ENGRAVINGS: FOR ONE 
SHILLING.—Nameny: 
Christ Stilleth the Tempest 
Christ and the Woman of 
Sainaria 
Christ-Teacheth from the 
Sea-side Christ 
The Prodigal Son The Second Temptation 
Forming No. I. to be'complete in 6, of “ 
WESTALL.AND. MARTIN’S ILLUSTRATIONS 
TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Epwarp Cuurton, Public Library, 26, Holles Street. 











Joseph Warned to Fly into 
Egypt 

Paul and Silas in Prison 

Mary Washing the Feet of 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
HE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL; 


And Universal Gazetteer. 
If 


THE BIBLICAL ANNUAL. 
“ Of all the arinuals the annuals these are unquestion 
ably the most useful.’”—New Monthly Magazine. 


THE BIBLICAL OFFERING. 
Containing 96 Engravings,” from Drawings, by RB. 
Westall, R.A. and J. Martin, Esq. In 2 vols. elegantly 
bound, Price 4s. 
Epwarp Cuurton, Public Library, 26, Holles Street. 


THE THREE peg ype tect IN 
HE ORIENTAL ANNUAL 


By the Rev. Hoparr Caunrter, B.D. 

With Twenty-two Illustrations, by W. Daniell, Esq. R4 
Elegantly bound in morocco, Ll. 1s, Proofs, 2/. 12s. 64. 
The volume for 1836 contains Bombay ; for 1835, Calcutta; 

and 1834, Madras. 
“ It contains valuable information as well as pleasurable 
descriptions.” — Atlas. ; 
“ Nothing can be more various than this year’s port: 
folio.’ — Court Journal. 
Epwarp Cuvurton, Public Library, 26, Holles Street. 








MR. ST. JOHN’S NEW NOVEL. 
Just Ready, ; 
N ARGARET RAVENSCROIFT; 
j or, SECOND LOVE, i 
Founded on certain extraordinary incidents in the his 
tory of a distinguished English Family. 
By J. A. Sr. Joun, Esq. 
Author‘of “ Tales of the Ramadhan,” “ Egypt and 
Mohammed Ali,” &c. Al 
London: LoneMaN, REEs, ORME, BROWN, GREEN, 40 
Loneman, Paternoster Row. 


SPLENDIDLY EMBELLISHED pone. 
Now Ready in one large Octavo Volume, 
HE BOOK OF GEMS 

THE POETS AND ARTISTS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. | sings 

Illustrated by upwards of 50 exquisite err 
from Original Pictures, by 50 of the most cele ° 
living Painters. 

“This is indeed a Book of Gems—the Pleasure Boot 
of the Year. It isa treasury of sweets and —— add 
the costliness of its appointments will, we ene 
favour for it in eyes that might not otherwise be > is 
tempt the depths of a collection of poetry suc 
other European language can furnish,’ — Atlas. Square 


’ i , er 
SaunpERs and Ortey, Conduit Street, yt Se 





Agents—for Ireland, J. CumMING, Dublin ; 
BELL aad BravrutE, Edinburgh. 


London: Printed by Joszra Ciayron,at No.7. 
‘Court St. Mary-te-Strand; and Published by Gustav? 
Awanin, at No 9, Wellington Street, Stravd. 





